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For eight subscriptions to SPorTs AFIELD we will send 
you ap Upeheoreve Shooting Coat of the FT. 
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THE MUSHER.—“As the big brute broke through the nearby tangle of low hanging 
bushes, he raised his rifle.” 


Drawn for Sports Ariztp by ROBERT H. MATTHEWS. fSee Article on page 211.) 
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INLAND WATER FOWL OF NEW JERSEY. 


By THOMAS C. ABBOTT (‘‘REcCAPPER”’). 


XCEPT along its Atlantic coast, 
New Jersey is not popularly sup- 
posed to be the resort, and much 

less the breeding place, of many ducks; 
but this is a mistake, even in these days 
of our much navigated streams and of 
the murderous pump gun. That many 
of the fresh-water varieties of ducks 
bred here 50 years ago, is a fact; and 
that some of them, notably the wood 
or summer duck, do so now, with an 
occasional pair of dusky ducks joining 
in, the writer knows. I have my sus- 
picions that even the blue-winged teal 
spends a summer with us, as I have 
seen it here so late as the middle of 
June. Aside from the Delaware River, 
this State has many smaller streams, not 
always ranked as navigable, which are, 
during the spring and autumn migra- 
tions, good feeding and resting places 
for ducks; and, at the times of year 
above-named, these streams are certain 
to be visited by the wild fowl, some- 
times in great numbers. Among all of 
these streams, I am acquainted with 
none so well as the one known as Cros- 
wicks Creek—having lived near it all of 
my life. It is one of the most crooked 
streams I ever knew, and, if followed 
and measured through all of its many 
devious twists and turns, must be 
nearly twenty miles long. Having its 
source away back near what are known 
as the “Jersey Pines,” it flows into the 
Delaware River at Bordentown, about 7 


miles below Trenton. For the first 4 
or 5 miles above its outlet, it is bordered 
on either one or both sides by meadows 
of greater or less width, and as these 
meadows are flooded during the spring 
and autumn floods in the Delaware, 
they prove to be good feeding grounds. 
The creek of itself is nowhere above 
100 yards wide, and is, for the most 
part, of but little depth; but it has the 
advantage of flowing through a narrow 
and rather deep valley for most of its 
length, and these hillsides are mostly 
wooded and have an undergrowth of 
wild grapes, hazel nuts, chinquapins, 
chestnuts, beech mast, and wild rose, on 
the nuts and seeds of which the ducks 
feed. It is not, then, to be wondered at 
that, especially in autumn, the ducks, 
when driven from the Delaware by the 
guns, should follow up this stream, and 
often, if left undisturbed, remain there 
until winter weather drives them south. 
Neither is it all uncommon, after a vio- 
lent easterly storm (which drives them 
inland for a time), to find some of the 
salt-water ducks in such spots. I re- 
member once, when living in the village 
of Croswicks, killing a male blue bill on 
the creek in the very centre of the vil- 
lage. 1 was out looking for woodcock, 
and it was on the 1st day of November. 
The duck, when brought to bag, proved 
to be in fine condition. Red heads and 
a few canvasbacks I have also seen on 
this stream, and once—after a terrible 
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easterly storm off our sea coast—an im- 
mense flight of old squaws. Acres of 
water were covered by them, and their 
continuous calls sounded like the cry of 
a pack of foxhounds. But this, of course, 
was an exceptional circumstance. 

The variety of ducks visiting us dur- 
ing the spring migration is much greater 
than in autumn. As a rule, the sprig- 
tails show up first—so early, in some 
seasons, as the middle of February. 
Next come the black or dusky ducks, 
and with them their cousins, the mal- 
lards. At the same time the bald pates 

widgeons, with the red necks and two 

ies of broad bills, put in an ap- 

-nce. Then the green-winged teal 
and the little bufflehead, with an occa- 
sional golden eye. Later, say in April, 
we have the blue-winged teal, and, last 
of all, the summer duck. At this sea- 
son, during floods, it is no uncommon 
thing to see a half acre of the sub- 
merged meadows covered with sprigtails 
and widgeon, but, if there happen to be 
with them even a single black duck, 
you need not try to get within shot. 
The sprigtails, which rarely visit us in 
autumn, and the widgeon, which never 
appear at that season, are easy enough 
to get within shot of, even on open 
water—if you know the way to do it— 
but not the black duck. I have a cer- 
tain amount of respect for the black 
duck, though I long since learned to 
outmanceuvre him; but I freely admit that 
it took me a long time to do it. As 
I have above intimated, except over de- 
coys, you had better not waste time 
with him on open water. But he has a 
habit of popping up in most unexpected 
spots, where one not used to his ways 
would almost as soon think of looking 
for an elephant, and, in your surprise, 
he may make his escape. 

Three years ago, when out looking 
for snipe with my son, we approached a 
narrow ditch with but little water in 
it and overhung by a few wild-rose 
bushes. The ditch was so narrow there 
that it took only one step to cross it. 
Before we came up to it, I remarked 
that perhaps we might find a duck 
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there, somewhat to my boy’s suprise. 
Well, we walked up to it, and, just as I 
was about to step over it, out from un- 
der my feet went a big male black duck. 
I had almost stepped on him. We both 
fired, but my boy was a little too quick 
for me and dropped Mr. Black Duck 
within 10 yards of his gun with 1 ounce 
of No. 8 shot. Now, that duck did not 
hear us approach until we got danger- 
ously near him, and thought he would 
keep in hiding until we had passed; 
and, if I had not happened to have 
come up at that very place, he would 
have let us go by until out of range, 
and then would have eifher sought for 
safer quarters or gone on feeding. This 
was in the month of October, but it 
would have been just the same in 
March or April. Now, this duck is not 
in any way a sneak or a coward, but he 
most certainly is quick witted and long 
headed. The tricks I have seen them 
practice would fill pages here, could I 
only remember them all; and yet, with 
all of his wildness and cunning, it is 
claimed that this duck is easily domesti- 
cated. I would like much to have an 
opportunity of trying it; for, though 
not an ornamental duck, they are, as we 
know them here, fine eating, even on 
the food they get in their wild state; 
and it is fair to suppose that the superi- 
or food they would get in captivity 
would improve the flavor of their flesh. 
Charles Bradford, in his well-written 
book on wild-fowl shooting in the Great 
South Bay of Long Island, credits the 
black duck with being the quickest to 
get on wing, and the highest jumper at 
the first spring, of any of our ducks. 
This is the one and only point on which 
I disagree with him. It is not often that 
he does it, but I have seen our green- 
winged teal make flushes of this kind 
which would leave a black duck far be- 
hind. I have thought I was aiming a 
good 4 feet high on such climbers, and 
seen my load of No. 6’s cut the twigs 5 
feet too low. Possibly this duck prac- 
tices this trick only on us poor unso- 
phisticated Jerseymen, but he does it 
very expertly and often—to our intense 
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disgust, all the same. Then there is our 
sprigtail, who is als® a great climber on 
the first jump, but who, when in flocks, 
sacrifices the advantages he might other- 
wise have gained by bunching up as it 
reaches the summit of its climb—there- 
by giving the practiced shooter a deadly 
opportunity’ of using his second barrel 
on the whole flock. 

Our little buffle head—the smallest 
of all our ducks—is quite common on 
the Delaware in the spring; but he sel- 
dom visits the smaller streams, and I 
have never seen him on the meadows, 
unless in time of a great flood. He 
seems to have a great dislike for flying 
over dry land, preferring wide stretches 
of open water. His flesh, when properly 
cooked, is palatable enough; but he is 
so small in size as to be scarcely worth 
a load of shot. Our blue and green- 
winged teals do not seem to care so 
much for open water—feeding more on 
the marsh meadows, in ditches, and on 
mud flats than on the open streams. 
They are, when in a hurry, wonderfully 
swift flyers; but the quickness with 
which :they can stop when in the midst 
of that flight, and drop down on the 
edge of some stream where food invites 
them, is as astonishing to the amateur 
duck shooter as their speed of flight. 
One would think, on seeing it, that they 
were either buried in the mud, torn to 
pieces by the force of impact, or had 
dashed out their brains. But if you 
make an unconcealed approach on their 
stopping place, they will flush and go 
off at a rate of speed which will satisfy 
you that no casualties have occurred. 
The mallard, when flushed, is a climber 
at the first jump to a much less extent 
than his cousin, the dusky duck, but 
why this should be so I do not know. 

The bald pate or widgeon, when 
here, makes a gradual ascent, though 
it is a good flyer when fairly under way. 
Strangely enough, this duck (which on 
the Chesapeake and nearby waters has 
the reputation, I am told, of being one 
of the most unlikely ducks to come to 
decoys) is here the one which I have 
found to come to the decoys the most 


readily. This is another thing for which 
I have no satisfactory explanation, so I 
simply state the fact. Another thing I 
have noticed is that the mallard (which 
has for the last 10 or more years been a 
very infrequent visitor on the Delaware 
and its tributaries during the spring and 
autumn migrations) is now becoming 
abundant. During the spring of this 
present year I saw more of these ducks 
in flight and on the flooded meadows 


‘than I have seen before in 30 years, and 


many of them remained here late. If 
the abominable practice of spring shoot- 
ing could only be stopped, there is no 
doubt but that many of these ducks 
would breed here. But Alas! what 
good in the passing of game laws can 
be expected of a New Jersey Legisla- 
ture? No matter how good a law may 
be on its face, some measure or amend- 
ment is sure to be added, if the law is 
passed, which practically annuls it all. 

As with other game, strange things 
occur in duck-shooting. I well remem- 
ber that, while yet but a boy, I once 
shot at one duck sitting on the water, 
and, to my surprise, killed it and four 
more. The duck aimed at was feeding 
among some birch bushes on the edge 
of a flooded meadow and was a female 
sprigtail. Just as I was about to draw 
trigger, she seized a large and particu- 
larly toothsome mouthful of food which 
she was unable to swallow without first 
breaking it up. Four bald pates nearby 
saw her and rushed in to get the food 
from her. They reached her just as I 
fired and all were killed. Of course, it 
was what might be called an unexpected 
pot shot, but that made no difference to 
a boy, then getting his earlier experi- 
ences in duck shooting. So far as I can 
remember, the boy, after gathering those 
ducks into the boat and looking them 
over, at once (in his own estimation) 
grew not less than 10 inches taller and 
held himself to be a Bogardus, Carver 
and Tom Marshall all rolled into one. 
But such are the triumphs and pleasures 
of boyhood. Would that they lasted 
longer! 

Yardville, New Jersey. 
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IN THE BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS. 


By H. S. GARFIELD, M. D.—Parr II. 


HE trappers’ cabin on the Locksaw, 
of which I present a photo, is the 
point where the Carlin party were 

snowed in during the autumn of 1895. 
An attempt was made to send in a res- 
cuing party; but they were unable to 
advance further than one day’s journey 
from Brown’s Creek. The cook of the 
Carlin party died in this cabin and was 
buried in its vicinity. It was the grand 
elk hunting here which lured Carlin to 
remain later in the season than was safe 
in that region. Carlin and his associ- 
ates proved equal to the occasion, for 
they constructed a raft out of the fine 
cedar trees, abundant there, and ran the 
river in safety. Their horses, of course, 
had to be left to perish. 

A few years before Carlin was entrap- 
ped there, a party of Nez Percé Indians 
met with a similar experience in this vi- 
cinity. There were about 12 or 15 men, 
women and children in this party. They 
had a good supply of flour and the us- 
ual 40 or 50 head of ponies, which such 
a party of Indians always take with them 
when they go on a hunting expedition. 
The snows came on a few weeks earlier 
than usual, and, upon awaking one morn- 
ing in October, the Indians discovered 
that the snows had fallen so rapidly 
during the night that it would be impos- 
sible to get out over the trail. They 
took the matter very philosophically. 
First, they called a council and took 
stock of flour, game and other provis- 
ions on hand. Then they shot all of 
their horses. The women and children 
jerked part of the meat and buried the 
rest of it in the snow, to be used fresh. 
The bucks fished and hunted and the 
women worked on the tepees and cured 
the meat and fish. In a short time they 
were in a high state of preparation and 
cared little for the condition of the 


weather. There were no fatalities among 
them. They all came out, afoot, the 
next spring, as fat and sleek as a lot of 
woodchucks. 

There are only two seasons in the 
higher regions of the Bitter Roots — 
summer and winter. There is hardly 
any period of transition from one to the 
other. Spring and dall, as we know 
these seasons, are never met with in 
such regions. All will seem to be sum- 
mer until late in October. Some day a 
cloud will appear. In a few hours the 
whole heavens are overcast. A few 
hours later and snow begins to fall. By 
the next day, all trails are impassable 
for horses. The vegetation is covered 
up by deep snows in its full summer 
dress. In the early summer following, 
the snow goes off with a rush and un- 
covers the grass and bushes in the same 
condition which they were in when cov- 
ered up the preceding season. Some- 
times the snows come early. Instances 
have not been rare when the whole 
country was impassable early in October. 

The hunting along the upper Lock- 
saw is grand in October, but one must 
keep a keen eye to the weather condi- 
tions and hit the trail instantly, and hit 
it hard, at the first indication of cloudy 
weather. The snow covers these moun- 
tains to a depth of nearly 40 feet in high 
situations and ranges from that depth 
down to 3 or 4 feet in the bottoms of 
the cafions. The Lo Lo Trail is rarely 
in a condition to travel over, with any- 
thing like reasonable safety, before July 
1. I have seen 3 inches of snow fall 
around me in the Bitter Roots as late as 
July 17. ' 

Up to the time of reaching the cabin 
above referred to, we had taken no 
large fish. The little streams which we 
crossed were alive with trout ranging 
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from 4 to 16 ounces in weight, and we 
would often be astonished by hauling 
one of the latter weight out of little 
water courses no larger than a common 
ditch. In front of the cabin on the 
Locksaw this stream is about 250 feet 
wide —clear as block crystal and of a 
depth to swim a horse. 

After our camp had quieted down 
from the excitement occasioned by the 
visit of the grizzly bear, I remarked to 
our guide that we had a very promising 
stream in front of us, and I believed I 
would string up a rod and see if I could 
not get a few trout for dinner. Roberts 
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time we came in touch with some 
of the last named sport. I tried to 
conceal my impatience, however, and 
set out for the river within a few 
minutes, with a 6-ounce bamboo rod, 
a Featherlight reel carrying 120 feet 
of line, some single gut leaders and 
No. 7 and 8 flies. I was in a bad humor 
over the prospect outlined by Roberts. 
He had a twinkle in his eye, but I was 
too ugly to perceive it. There was a 
severe shock ahead for me, but I went 
forward to it with the blithe innocence 
of a sucking babe. A little way down 
the stream a large cedar tree had fallen 








OUR CABIN ON THE LOCKSAW., 
Amateur photo by Dr. H. 8. Garrigz.p, Pendleton, Oregon. 





replied that the fishing was very poor at 
that place— for some reason unknown 
to him. He also stated that there was 
a very deep, narrow cajion about one 
mile down the stream and there I could 
take some very sizable fish. He finally 
said that if I would take one of my 
light bamboo rods and get far out in the 
stream with my waders, I, possibly, 
might get a few fingerlings by dinner 
time. 

My face elongated at this. We had 
travelled four days through a wilder- 
ness, to find good hunting and fishing, 
and it seemed to me that it was about 


into the water. It had lain there until 
its distal portion had become moss 
grown and very slippery. The tree 
gradually sloped into the water, so that 
one-third of its outer length was slightly 
submerged beneath the surface of the 
stream. I said I thought I could get 
out on that log and command the stream 
better than from any point which I could 
reach by wading. Roberts remarked 
that the water was about 12 feet deep 
around that log and he considered it the 
very best place to fish in that vicinity, 
but he did not have any idea that I 
would fish any great length of time 
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there. I failed to note anything pecu- 
liar in his manner. I was still cross and 
showed it. Ina few minutes I had my 
waist boots on and had slipped far out 
on that tree trunk. It was a good feat 
of log walking, for the tree was very 
slippery. Near the outer end of the 
tree a stubby dead limb, about 30 inches 
long, projected, from the under side of 
the tree trunk, down stream. I balanced 
myself with care and made a soft little 
cast just below the down-stream end of 
this projecting limb. To my horror and 
undoing, that “limb” whirled around 
and bit. I struck intuitively and with 
furious haste—for I felt that my jig was 
up. As I threw the rod tip backward, 
the big rainbow trout hit the water a 
loud slap with his tail and started for 
Patagonia or some other remote locality. 
A second later a certain large portion 
of my anatomy hit the log a loud slap 
and off I went into the rushing, ice-cold 
waters of the Locksaw. The river was 
about 12 feet deep under me, and I am 
measurably certain that I hit the bot- 
tom before I stopped going. After about 
an hour, more or less—it seemed more 
than an hour—I arose to the surface, 
spouted water like a whale, and struck 
out for shore. I still held the butt of 
the rod in one hand. My wading boots 
filled with water and made swimming 
very laborious. I found I was going 
off down stream very fast, but I clawed 
across the current as well as I could, 
and finally got the bottom under my 
feet some 200 yards further down, 
where the stream swept over a riffle. I 
fell down and got up several times be- 
fore I reached a position where I could 
keep on my feet. I straightened up my 
rod and found the fish still fast, but line 
about all out. Just as I was hoping to 
edge him into an eddy and gain back 
some line, he made a fresh lunge, broke 
the leader—and away he went. Then I 
looked around me and saw Roberts near 
me, doubled up with laughter. 

I was not feeling very well, and, when 
he made some remarks about my “sog- 
gy” looking appearance, I could not 
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hold in any longer. I yelled out: “If 
these blankety blanked fish are what 
you call ‘fagerlings’, 1 would like to 
know what, in the name of General 
Jackson, those are down a mile lower in 
that cafion?” The answer was another 
roar of laughter. I went back to camp 
without saying another word. I was 
afraid I would kill somebody if I did 
not get away from there. 

After this we used our 11%-ounce 
telescope Bristol rods, double gut lead- 
ers and No. 2 flies, and with this combi- 
nation we took all of the 3, 4, 5 and 6- 
pound trout which we could consume, 
and sometimes a little more. The speci- 
men I hooked and lost, from the log, 
must have weighed about 6 pounds. 

There are no poor fishing days on the 
Locksaw. We were never able to per- 
ceive that conditions of the weather or 
stage of water exercised any influence 
in the matter at all. It rained, shined, 
was clear, cloudy, windy and calm by 
turns, yet the fishing was ever the same. 
We found no trout under one pound in 
this stream. When small pan trout were 
desired, we were obliged to ascend some 
of the smaller branches to procure them. 
Very few can be caught in the Locksaw 
which will go into any creel. We had 
to cut a gunny sack in two and use it 
for a fish bag. We could not fish as 
much as we wished to; for three men 
and a dog could not eat, in three days, 
the trout which we could take in three 
hours. About two of these fish would 
wear out a double gut leader. When 
the biggest ones were rising, these lead- 
hed had to be changed for every other 

sh. 

We visited the cafion a mile down the 
stream, and here the current was swifter 
and the trout a pound or two heavier on 
the average. It was fast and furious 
work down there. Some of my readers 
may think that Roberts was not exercis- 
ing good judgement in permitting me to 
go out on that log, without a warning as 
to what I might expect. The explana- 
tion is simple. We had been in bathing 
at Brown’s Creek and in Mussel Shell 
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Creek before starting on our journey, 
and Roberts had there seen that I was 
at home in the water. I never met a 
better hearted man and have always 
looked forward, since that trip, to the 
happy day when I may be able to go 
again to the heart of the Bitter Roots in 
his company. After a few days spent 
at the Locksaw, it became evident that 
the elk had ceased visiting the hot 
springs for the season. Very few of 
them ever “use” about these springs 
after the middle of July. They begin 
to frequent these dicks again about Sep- 
tember 20, and from that time until 
snow begins to fall there are more and 
more of them coming in to the springs 
from day to day. 

We soon finished up the remainder of 
the small deer which Roberts had shot 
west of Wee-tas, and trout appeared on 
the bill-of-fare so often that we decided 
that we must have some kind of “strong 
man’’ meat to chew on, or we would be- 
come effeminate. It is true, we had a 
liberal supply of various cordials which 
are highly recommended for nervous 
prostration, and other prostrations, but 
we felt the need of something else be- 
sides fish and whiskey—a combination 
which is too abrupt and transient in its 
physiological action. 

On July 16 we packed up and pre- 
pared to cross the river and ascend the 
mountains to “Elk Swale,” which con- 
sisted of some springs in a scrub alder 
thicket, located in a saddle between the 
first high summit beyond the Locksaw 
and the next peak southeast. From the 
cabin on the north side of the Locksaw, 
it was about 8 or 9 miles to this swale. 
We should have made it by 11 a.m. A 
trapper’s line runs from the river in a 
southeasterly direction for 25 miles, and 
it was this line which we proposed to 
follow. The “line” consisted of a very 
faint trail, which could only be followed 
by carefully watching the blaze marks 
on the trees, made by the trappers for 
their own guidance. We were unable 
to ford the river at the point where this 
line crosses, and had to select a ford 
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about a half-mile lower down the stream. 
We crossed and found an almost im- 
penetrable thicket between us and the 
trail, We unslung our axes and went 
at it. It was then about 6 a.m. We 
did not get back into the trail until 11 a. 
m., though the bad part of that thicket 
was no more than 100 yards through. 
It was a hard spot. Several horses got 
down in wind holes (which were invisi- 
ble), and had to be unpacked and chop- 
ped out. The day was warm and the 
deer flies very bad. When we got the 
horses across the wind holes and began 
to edge forward again through the 
brush, a couple of horses, tormented by 
the flies, rushed into a dense part of the 
jungle and wedged themselves fast. The 
only way we could get them out was 
with our axes. In their struggles, they 
loosened their packs, so that we had to 
remove them and repack. We raged and 
hacked and fumed and ranted around in 
that thicket for five long hours. Finally 
we broke through and re-entered the 
trail. We did not reach Elk Swale until 
4 p.m. 

Here we found red-hot evidences of 
the proximity of elk. The vicinity 
looked like a cattle corral and smelled 
very elky. The grass and underbrush 
was all trodden under foot and great 
holes were dug into the rotten logs, 
where elk had been “licking.” We had 
a fine 5-point bull elk down within an 
hour after our arrival at the swale. It 
would have been an easy matter to have 
killed a dozen elk at this point, but we 
found that one was more than we could 
use. We killed no more at this place. 
We salted about 200 pounds of the 
meat and took it along with us on our 
two days’ journey southeast. Here we 
went into permanent camp and jerked 
the elk meat and feasted on the choice 
portions which we had left unsalted. 
All signs of effeminacy disappeared in 
the process of jerking and eating this 
fine flavored meat. Even Sport took 
on a more ferocious aspect after he had 
eaten his fill of elk for two or three 
days. He would distend himself with 
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elk meat until he was in misery; then 
he would go and lie dormant, for hours, 
beneath the shade of a large pine tree 
which stood beside an ice-cold spring 
that supplied our camp with water. 

At this permanent camp we remained 
about 16 days. Elk were “using” 
about us every day. When our supply 
of fresh meat ran low, we visited the 
bottom of a cafion about a half-mile 
from camp. Here we jumped a cow 
elk, accompanied by a sucking calf and 
a yearling bull. We knocked over the 
yearling. This was, by great odds, the 
richest bit of meat which we enjoyed on 
this enjoyable trip. 

The Franklin grouse were present 
about our camp in multitudes. Many 
coveys of them would come to the 
camp spring for water at about I1 a. m. 
each day. Sport became so tired of 
treeing them that he ultimately dis- 
dained to notice them. We deemed 
them very fine eating at first. A little 
later they seemed not to be so palatable. 
Still later and we would begin to make 
unfavorable comments when grouse was 
on the ménu. Finally it became a fight- 
ing provocation to serve up any grouse 
at our camp. 

Black-tail deer were all about us. We 
killed one to try a change of meat. For 
the most part, the elk were so numerous 
that we paid but little notice to the deer. 
Several times our neighborhood was 
visited by grizzly bear, but we were 
never so fortunate as to come to close 
quarters with one. About half of all 
the bear in that region seemed to be 
grizzlies. At least, this was the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the character of 
the “sign,” and Roberts confirmed our 
opinion in this matter. There were 
plenty of indications of marten, and sev- 
eral times we saw these animals in the 
trees. The cougar did not seem to fre- 
quent the higher altitudes. We located 
a series of swampy meadows where 
moose “sign” was abundant, but were 
unfortunate in being unable to come 
across one. I hope to return to this 
place, some day, for the express pur- 
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pose of getting a moose. We dis- 
covered their range only a few days be- 
fore the date which we had fixed for 
our return home, and were unable to 
give the time necessary to secure one. 
The Nez Percé Indians have a pecu- 
liar method of hunting the moose. 
They claim that it is based on a knowl- 
edge of the moose’s habits, and I have 
no reason to question it—for these In- 
dians are very successful hunters. Two 
Indians go together, on horses. They 
range the moose country, until one of 
these animals is “jumped.’”’ The moose 
always makes off in a straight line. He 
goes straight away, regardless of the 
lay of the country or of obstructing 
timber or thickets. If he swerves tem- 
porarily, he soon returns to his original 
course. As soon as the moose is jumped, 
one Indian stops behind, while the other 
makes a wide détour on the leeward side 
of the moose’s trail and goes forward 
about two miles to some open mountain- 
side, or burn, through which the line of 
the moose’s flight will pass. Here he 
tethers his horse in the bushes and takes 
up his position, gun in hand, on some 
high log, root, stump or boulder, and 
sits motionless. When the rear Indian 
believes that his comrade has reached 
the position agreed upon, he takes the 
moose’s trail and follows it with all his 
native skill and craft—leaving his horse 
behind. They claim that the moose, 
when startled, runs straight-away for 
about a mile, and then stops in some 
commanding position and watches back- 
ward over his own trail, to see if he is 
being followed. If the tracking Indian 
is more than a match for the moose in 
woodcraft, he may get a shot and kill 
his game. Usually, however, the moose’s 
senses are too acute for the pursuer. He 
detects the approaching danger in sea- 
son and starts again. This time he am- 
bles off in a leisurely fashion, until he 
comes to a place where he can drink. 
Here he pauses and fills himself with a 
good supply of water; then, if he has 
swerved to get to this watering place, he 
goes off on a distance-killing trot back 
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into his original line of travel; then 
straight-away for many miles, beyond 
any hope of pursuit. The front Indian 
detects his approach and crouches low. 
Soon the moose comes swinging through 
the open space and usually passes very 
near to the hunter—when a shot either 
lays him low or so disables him that he 
is subsequently overtaken and killed. If 
the front Indian fails to disable him, fur- 
ther pursuit is useless—for the moose 
will travel from 40 to 60 miles before 
he again settles down and establishes a 
fresh range. 

On this trip we learned many valu- 





night. In those altitudes the nights are 
frosty, all through the summer. We 
were 10 or 12 miles from camp, and an 
unusually cold night came on. Of 
course, I anticipated a sleepless and 
wretched night beside a camp-fire. Rob- 
erts assured me, however, that I should 
rest like a babe. He selected an open 
space beneath a great pine tree and set 
to work building a roaring fire. I as- 
sisted—not understanding the reason. 
Then he took his belt hatchet and cut a 
big pile of pine boughs. We kept the 
fire roaring until about 10 p.m. Then 
Roberts remarked“ithat he guessed we 
> m 
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“ONE MILE FROM ELK SWALE.” 
Amateur photo by Dr. H. 8. Garrie.p, Pendleton, Oregon. 





able lessons in woodcraft. One of these 
I will relate. It might serve a good 
turn. One afternoon Mr. Roberts and 
myself wounded a small black bear. 
Sport took his trail and treed him re- 
peatedly, but he would always leave the 
tree and make another run for it before 
we could get close enough to shoot. 
The dog was unable to bring him to a 
stand-still alone—though he tried what 
a good, single-handed setter dog could 
to do it. We kept following that bear 
—momentarily expecting to get a shot 
—until dusk. We then realized that 
we could not get back to camp that 


had better retire and set to work raking 
the fire off the ground. Soon he had 
the place clear where the fire had been. 
Then he piled up the boughs on this 
hot ground and invited me to lie down. 
I did so, and the radiation of heat from 
the ground, up through our bed off 
boughs, kept us snug and warm until 
daylight. We were very tired and slept 
like tops until 4 a.m. The mosquitoes 
did not bother us, for it was so cold that 
they ceased operations shortly after 
dusk. By 10 a. m. we were back to 
camp—none the worse for wear, though 
very hungry. We did not get the bear. 
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Another good lesson which we learned 
in the Bitter Roots was to never begin a 
day’s journey in a mountainous region 
with a cast-iron idea that you are to 
reach a certain place by nightfall. There 
are so many circumstances which may 
arise, en route, to disarrange your plans, 
that it is far better to go out on the trail 
in the morning with merely the intention 
of going as far as you conveniently can 
and of going into camp for the night at 
a ‘seasonable hour, whether you have 
rough the day as 
The more 
and hurry ina 
rough country like This, the slower your 
progress will be. Our best runs over 
the trail were always made by giving 
the horses a long night’s rest. We 
would get on the trail about 8 a. m. 
and go right forward without noon rest, 
except for water. About 4 p. m. we 
would go into camp for the night at the 
first favorable spot encountered. In this 
eight hours’ steady run we found we 
could cover several more miles per day 
than in a ten hours’ run with a noon 
halt. The former plan gave the horses 
16 hours between days and seemed to 
agree with them and with ourselves bet- 
ter than the other way. 

We learned to determine the points 
of the compass by the bark on the trees 
and the appearance of the limbs. We 
learned to tell whether or not there 
were trout in a lake far below us, with- 
out expending the labor to go down 
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several thousand feet and cast a line in 
its waters. This seems hard, but it was 
extremely simple. If there were no fish 
hawks or gulls hovering over the lake, 
and if our field glasses disclosed no fish 
ducks on its surface, then we learned 
that it was useless to go there for fish. 
We learned that if we got lost, the 
proper thing to do was to start a fire 
and get up a big column of smoke; then 
calmly sit down and wait for our friends 
in camp to send up a similar column of 
smoke, by which we might recover our 
bearings. We learned that it was folly 
to go into a big-game country with 500 
to 1,000 rounds of ammunition per man. 
Sixty rounds to the rifle is a great abun- 
dance for a two months’ outing. We 
learned that mountaineering was a pro- 
fession in itself. If I were to try to im- 
part half of the new ideas which we ac- 
cumulated on our Bitter Root expedi- 
tion, the recital of them would require 
all of the space in several volumes of 
Sports AFIELD. As it is, you are tired 
with the few I have related. It only re- 
mains to say that we secured a couple 
of bear on our way out and got back to 
to our wagon, at Roberts’ place on 
Brown’s Creek, about August 24, load- 
ed down with satisfactory evidences of 
the success of our venture. Some day 
I intend to revisit the Bitter Roots, and 
I would then like to have some reader 
and friend of Sports AFIELD accom- 


pany me. 
Pendleton, Oregon. 
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By ROBERT H. MATTHEWS. 


Bie MIGHTY rush of emigration 
which swept like a tidal wave 

upon ‘the land of the midnight 
sun” in 1897 and ’98 left, upon its re- 
treat, a heterogeneous lot of shipwrecked 
men—penniless, homeless, almost desti- 
tute—but, let it ever be recorded to 
their credit, their spirit remained un- 
broken. After the first madness of the 
fever had somewhat abated, the sturdy 
of limb and purpose alone remained to 
penetrate to the distant mining camps, 
to scatter throughout the mighty forests 
and mountains, to be lost to civilization 
—swallowed in the wilderness. They 
faced without fear the dangers, misery 
and death lurking among the mysteries 
of an unknown and uninhabited land. 
Many found in the newly discovered 
placer fields, in business or in transpor- 
tation, that the beckoning hand of For- 
tune had not been a deceit. But the 
greater portion of these modern argo- 
nauts achieved success only in health 
and happiness, resultant from perfect 
liberty afforded by life near forest and 
stream. These men are generally 
“busted,” financially, but they cling with 
wonderful pertinacity to a ruddy-hued 
belief that the sun will some day rise a 
witness to their successful discovery of 
“‘pay dirt” in some unknown mountain 
gulch, and they travel on and on, from 
one reputed new discovery to another— 
always with a light heart, always hope- 
ful for the future. 

The peculiarities of living and of cli- 
mate in the North Country have made 
of the wandering prospectors a distinct 
class, the name of which finds its em- 
bodiment in the one word, ‘‘ Musher.” 


The word, familiar enough in the Far 
North, is a corruption of the Chinook 
word ‘“‘mahsh,”’ which, defined, means 
“to get out,” “to move.” Hence, by 
assuming a great liberty with the Chi- 
nook jargon—which in itself has as- 
sumed startling liberties with several 
tongues—the word “mahsh” becomes 
“mush,” and it is but an easy step to 
“musher,” as describing one who 
“mushes,” The prospector starting up- 
on a journey speaks of ‘doin’ a little 
mushin’.” The dog driver cracks his 
long whip over the back of his luckless 
leader and shouts “Mush/” as the sled 
runners grind the trail. The education 
necessary to produce a musher finds its 
analogy in the “three trials and slave” 
of the opium habit; for it is a proverb 
in the North that three stampedes to 
new gold fields inoculates the stampeder 
so thoroughly with the fever for mush- 
ing that he is henceforth and forever a 
slave to the mushing habit. He is ready 
to get out and mush on the slightest 
provocation, regardless of his faith in 
his own imperturbability. If he has the 
price of a horse, he gets one; and if not, 
he straps his pack upon his back and 
“hits the trail” to the new El Dorado— 
generally returning after a few days of 
fruitless search, disappointed perhaps, 
but unmarred in spirit. Ever ready for 
pastures new, he is the Man with the 
Pack—the tramp of the forests. He 
climbs the highest mountains, carefully 
scanning the ground for signs of gold- 
bearing quartz. He descends into the 
deepest ravines, in search of placer 
prospects; to the borders of the leaping, 
roaring mountain stream, where the 
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sound of his pick and the rattle of the 
gravel in the gold pan are lost midst the 
noise of the clamoring waters. He 
“hikes”’ over a country seamed by bog- 
gy ravines, ridged by rocky hills and 
covered for miles with fallen timber or 
thickets of willow bushes as impenetra- 
ble as an African jungle. With axe 
and auger he builds his raft, and on this 
crude craft he is borne down upon the 
bosom of unknown waters; past bluffs 
of clay and towering spruce; plunging 
into gloomy cafions, where seething, 
white-crested waters leap and wrench at 
the frail craft; where black rocks pro- 
trude their shining heads and threaten 
him with destruction. And sometimes 
he meets it. The map departments at 
Ottawa and at Washington grope in the 
darkness of ignorance regarding the 
topography of a land which the musher 
regards in the light of knowledge, and a 
map is to him but an object of ridicule. 

When night overtakes the musher, a 
little opening in the timber is selected 
for the camp and a roaring fire soon 
sends myriads of sparks soaring merrily 
skywards. His supper ménu is simple 
in the extreme—to wit: a bannock of 
soda-raised bread, baked in the frying- 
pan, tea, and whatever meat he may 
have killed during the day. The latter 
may be anything from grouse or porcu- 
pine to moose. A pipeful of the solace- 
ful weed is his dessert. When the sup- 
per is finished a potful of beans—better 
known as ‘Yukon strawberries” —is 
placed over the fire, to cook for break- 
fast. His shelter consists of a sheet of 
light canvas, stretched over a pole which 
is hung horizontally between two trees. 
The bottom of the canvas is stretched 
out away from the fire and pegged down 
—making a “lean to” style of shelter. 
And when, with the last flickering of 
the dying fire, he rolls himself in his 
blankets to enjoy his well-earned rest, 
the odor of the fragrant balsam and 
spruce in his nostrils, who more con- 
tented with life’s gifts than he? The 
breezes, whispering through the tall tree 
tops, join the chorus of the voices of 
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the night. Sweet music is the rippling 
gurgle of the stream (sometimes swell- 
ing into a roar, then dying away nearly 
to silence), the melancholy hoot of the 
great horned owl, the scampering of 
unseen things among the dry twigs. 
Close to Nature’s heart, he is Nature’s 
own child. His dreams at night are of 
home and the loved ones left behind in 
“‘God’s country.” His day dreams are 
the same. He constantly looks forward 
to the day, when, with pockets full of 
the precious metal, he can turn his back 
forever upon the accurséd Land of the 
Mosquito. Without this brilliant dream, 
it is difficult to concgive what would 
buoy up the spirits of the wanderer. 
Among the many dangers that beset 
the musher, that caused by the aggres- 
siveness of the bear and moose, es- 
pecially during the months of August 
and September—the prospector’s best 
working months—is not by any means 
the least, and the rifle of the timber 
traveller must be loose in its cover and 
ever ready. At this season the bull 
moose is lord of the animal kingdom. 
He fears nothing. His antlers have at- 
tained full maturity and he travels 
through timber and willow flat like a 
fearless monarch. Even the wary wolf 
keeps at a respectful distance. _Illustra- 
tive of this menace to the traveller, and 
showing how a simple incident may 
lead to a fatality—even with the old 
timer—is an incident which befell a 
musher friend of the writer’s in the 
Yukon Territory. This man, though 
young, was an experienced prospector 
and traveller, and, together with his 
partner, had established a permanent 
prospecting camp on the bank of a little 
stream which he was carefully examin- 
ing for signs of the yellow metal. His 
provisions were diminishing so rapidly 
that a tramp of 80 miles to the nearest 
mining camp was necessary to replenish 
the larder. The companion of his jour- 
ney was a mongrel pup of the long- 
haired type, possessing all of the ques- 
tionable virtues of his kind—including 
an abnormal degree of inquisitiveness, 
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which had on more than one occasion 
brought him into painful proximity to 
the prickly porcupine—and he bade fair 
to maintain his reputation and his mas- 
ter’s meat supply on this journey. Sun- 
rise of a beautiful day saw them well on 
their way. The traveller slung along 
carelessly through the timber, with no 
thought of worry, his moccasined feet 
sinking deeply and silently into the 
yielding moss, eye and ear alert to the 
creatures of the woods and the beauties 
of a golden autumn day. The dog re- 
lieved the tedium by chasing the nimble 
squirrels that would leap along the 
ground just out of his reach, then race 
up a tree and sit within a few inches of 
his nose, sputtering and scolding in a 
language too violent for translation. 
While amusing himself in this way, he 
advanced several hundred yards ahead 
of his master. Then his keen scent 
warned him that something of a genus 
familiar to him was close at hand, and in 
an instant a great bull moose had sprung 
to its feet and leaped away into the tim- 
ber shadows. After the first startled in- 
stant, the dog followed, barking furious- 
ly at the receding chase—for what is 
dearer to the canine heart than the dis- 
covery of something frightened enough 
to run from his assumed ferocity? But 
a difficulty was encountered a moment 
later, when the moose suddenly stopped, 
turned about, and, with hair a-bristle 
and head swinging, vigorously pawed 
the ground in challenge. The dog had 
no intention whatever of engaging the 
big fellow at close quarters, but was sat- 
isfied to run in circles around his enemy, 
barking with a degree of intensity suffi- 
cient to make the hills reverberate in 
echoing tumults of sound. 

But the attack was soon reversed. 
The evident insignificance of his tor- 
mentor, and the nimble manner in which 
he kept beyond the reach of his wicked 
feet, at last aroused the full fury of the 
moose, and, lowering his head, he 
charged the dog with murderous intent. 
Fairly shrieking with fright, and with 
his tail between his legs, the pup made 


straight for his master as his only har- 
bor of refuge. That worthy individual 
had heard the barking and, in conse- 
quence, Was revelling in dreams of a de- 
licious porcupine stew for the evening 
meal—the thought of moose or other 
animal not occurring to him, owing to 
his lack of faith in the bravery of his 
dog. But the unexpected appearance 
of the couple, charging directly toward 
him, made his heart almost stop beat- 
ing. At sight of the man before him, 
the moose threw back his head and 
transferred his attention to this new ob- 
ject of his wrath. The man realized 
his danger immediately, and as the big 
brute broke through the nearby tangle 
of low hanging branches and bore down 
upon him with gleaming eyes, he raised 
his rifle, took careful aim at the crea- 
ture’s head, and pulled the trigger. A 
sickening Click! was the result. The 
chamber was empty! Hastily throwing 
a cartridge into place, he sent a badly 
aimed bullet into the animal’s shoulder, 
but valuable seconds had been lost. 
The moose loomed up close before him 
in all its terrible fury, while the man al- 
most unconsciously stepped backwards, 
firing from the hip—arm and fingers 
working the lever of his repeater with 
the energy of desperation—till an un- 
seen obstacle behind threw him to the 
ground. Instinctively he covered his 
face and head with the rifle barrel, ex- 
pecting every instant to fee] the blows 
of the sharp and dreadful hoofs of his 
victorious antagonist. The strange si- 
lence which followed piqued his curios- 
ity and he ventured to look up. The 
first sight to meet his inquiring gaze was 
the great antlered head of his late op- 
ponent, pierced through the forehead by 
a bullet. The moose had lowered his 
head just at the moment the last shot 
was fired, and Providence had saved the 
traveller from certain death. 

Though the re-appearance of the dog 
was the occasion for an outburst of pas- 
sion on the part of his master, and near- 
ly procured a beating for the pup, his 
shamefaced penitence won him into fa- 
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vor again and he was let off with the 
admonition to “never do it again!” As 
for the musher, the incident is forgotten 
till the next gathering of kindred spirits 
around the cabin fire, after Jack Frost 
has placed his icy seal upon the land 
and the wandering prospectors have ral- 
lied to the mining camps, to wait for the 
passing of the long winter night with its 
brief intervals of sunlight. And here 
we come to a phase of the homeless 
miner’s life which serves but to show 
the weakness of hearts, otherwise brave 
and self-reliant. He spends his money 
in the saloons, caring naught for the 
morrow, till he becomes a charge upon 
the store keepers of the camp, and the 
opening of spring finds him poorer in 
every respect. But with the thawing of 
the ice in the sluice boxes, he com- 
mences the paying off of his debts and 
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the laying up of the dollars necessary 
for the next mushing trip in the fall. 
These men are almost invariably truer 
to the best instincts of the human heart 
than are their brothers of the cities— 
though both have but the quest of gold 
as the lode star of their ambitions. For 
the man of the woods, whether he pos- 
sess little or much, ever holds forth a 
helping hand to the stranger, who is 
welcome to his larder and to his home 
as long as he wishes to stay—providing, 
of course, he be no impostor. A re- 
markable display of unselfishness is the 
rule rather than the exception, and, 
could it be properly understood, would 
serve as a wholesome example to many 
thousands of our people who study too 
much of Self “first, last, and all the 
time.” 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WHEN THE BUCKS IS IN THE BLUE. 


By JOHN W. WARNER. 


When I git out of patience with everthing that’s right, 

Then I’m longin’ fer the Flat Tops on the South Fork of the White— 
Then I’m aching fer an outing, jist fer a week or two— 

When the aspens turn to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


Thar’s no use talkin’, fellers! it’s the only place that’s blest— 

The only place that’s soothin’ when a feller wants a rest; 

You kin soak your soul with sportin’ fer a week or month or two— 
When ‘the aspens turn to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


Thar ain’t no heart a-beatin’ that kin beat more plumb than mine, 
When stalkin’ fer the blacktails amongst the spruce an’ pine. 

I’m allers in good humor an’ my heart’s as good as new, 

When the aspen’s turned to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


You kin rest yourself a-fishin’ in the lazy, shady White. 

You kin raise ’em, you kin hook ’em, if you ketch ’em feedin’ right— 
Used to snouge ’em in the eddies whar the cat-tail allers grew, 

When the aspens all was yaller and the bucks was in the blue. 


Jist drop that desk an’ daybook—they’re a-turnin’ of ye gray. 

They’re roundin’ of your shoulders, too—I don’t kyar what ye say! 

Git out among the Flat Tops—it’s health an’ morals, too—. 

When the aspen’s turned to yaller and the bucks is in the blue! 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
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\ STANLEY WATERLOO 


N every drop of the blue blood of St. 
Louis there is a bubble of sporting 
blood. This is a love story of St. 

Louis, with filaments of fact entwining 
themselves with the lighter filaments of 
fancy. The St. Louis lover—of course, 
there are exceptions—loves with his whole 
heart, and in his constant heart, with every 
pulsation, throbs the idea of chance. So, 
the great city on the banks of the Father 
of Waters is a city of honorable betting. 

John Driscoll was in trouble. John 
Driscoll, aged twenty-seven, was a lone 
\, scion of one of the best families of St. 

Louis—a city where they have good fami- 

lies, certainly. Driscoll’s trouble was of 

the sort which tries a man. He was des- 
perately in love with a fair young woman, but consent to the marriage was abso- 
lutely refused by the young woman’s father until Driscoll should be worth at least 
twenty thousand dollars; and a very obstinate old gentleman was Mr. Cameron, 
who owned much real estate and was looked upon as one of the solid men of a 
solid city. It was not altogether a harsh impulse which had brought this decree 
from him. He wanted Driscoll to show that he had business ability, for Driscoll 
had been something of a figure socially and not much of a figuré otherwise. Mr. 
Cameron was very fond of his daughter Jessie. John Driscoll had been left, on 
the death of his mother, with a fortune of only eighteen thousand dollars; two 
thousand dollars were already gone and he had earned nothing. In order, there- 
fore, to meet the requirement of his prospective father-in-law, he must, somehow, 
make four thousand dollars. It may be said to his credit that he lacked neither 
earnestness nor courage. He devoted himself at once to a vigorous endeavor to 
gain the required sum. He worked with feverish earnestness. He became solicitor 
for an insurance company, and, with his wide acquaintance, made a moderate suc- 
cess of the business from the beginning. It was hard to endure—for love is im- 
patient—but the man did not flinch. At the end of a year he had a little over 
eighteen thousand dollars in bank and admirable prospects. But, as above wisely 
remarked, love is exceedingly impatient. He was offered a chance in a speculation 
which promised to gain for him two thousand dollars at once, and yielded to the 
temptation—though persuaded against it by the girl he loved and who loved him. 
Instead of gaining two thousand dollars, he lost two thousand, and was back at 
the sixteen thousand dollar notch again. A year had been wasted. 

At the northeast corner of Elm Street and Broadway is a famous place—half 
restaurant, half summer garden—where theatre parties go, and where the gilded 
youth of the city eat, drink and are merry. Nonsensical propositions arise among 
these young gentlemen with money and, in many instances, with brains as well. 
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One evening at one of the tables there 
arose a discussion over the old problem 
of whether or not the ordinary man 
could eat thirty quail in thirty days. 
The discussion became warm. ‘It is 
absurd,” said a young man named Gra- 
ham—“ the whole idea of it. Why, aft- 
er a hard day’s shooting in Texas, I 
once ate six quail at a single meal. That 
means that even a man of my size can 
eat thirty quail in five days, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, it may or may not,” was the 
response of a youth named Malvern, 
one of the group; “but eating six quail 
in one day, or thirty quail in six days, 
is not the matter under discussion. One 
of the most exquisite forms of torture 
known to the Chinese, is to bind a pris- 
oner so that he cannot move his head, 
and then, from a reservoir above, allow 
drop after drop of water to fall upon 
his head. At first it is nothing, but, 
finally, there comes an uncomfortable 
sensation, then pain, and, in the end, an 
exquisite agony. The victim dies or 
goes insane. A barrel of water poured 
upon him at once would not have affect- 
ed him at all. So it is with eating thirty 
quail in thirty days. It is the monotony 
for all those days—the thing that can- 
not be avoided—that tells.”’ 

“Bah!” said Graham. ‘I don’t take 
your view of the case. To prove that I 
have the courage of my convictions, I’ll 
bet you five hundred dollars that I will 
eat thirty quail in thirty days, breakfast- 
ing here at 9 o’clock each morning and 
eating my quail then.” 

“Done!’’ was the prompt reply. 
“You're not the only fellow who has 
the courage of his convictions. We'll 
appoint a committee of observation, and 
breakfast here together regularly. 
There'll be fun in the thing, whatever 
the outcome.” 

The committee was appointed, and 
the next morning saw a hilarious group 
seated about the table. Graham was 
full of confidence and jest. He ordered 
his quail broiled, and his companions, 
out of compliment, ordered the same 
thing. It was a breakfast enjoyed by 
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all. Here follows a summary of what 
happened on succeeding mornings: 

Breakfast Second.—Graham came in, 
still confident, and had a good appetite, 
as appeared when he ordered broiled 
quail again and ate it with much gusto. 
Of the five men at table two ate quail 
as well; the others ordered beefsteak. 

Breakfast Third.—Graham’s serenity 
was still unruffled. He ate his quail 
broiled, as usual, and seemed to enjoy 
it, but he noticed that none of his friends 
took quail. ‘I must have variety,” 
said one of them. 

Breakfast Fourth.—Graham said he 
must have indulged in too much cham- 
pagne the night before. He ordered his 
quail roasted for a change, and ate it 
slowly—the committee of three watch- 
ing him like hawks, to see that he 
picked the bones clean. 

Breakfast Fifth——The events of the 
meal were almost identical with those of 
the day before, save that Graham re- 
quired a little more time in which to 
consume his bird. 

Breakfast Sixth._—Graham declared 
that, after all, we were behind the Eng- 
lish in our manner of cooking birds. 
They boiled two fowls to our one. He 
ordered his quail boiled—and picked 
away at it with some energy. He cer- 
tainly cleaned the bones with more ease 
than before. 

Breakfast Seventh.—Graham came in, 
looking bilious. He hesitated before or- 
dering, but finally decided that he would 
take his quail chopped up into a stew. 
There was some debate over this, and 
the committee finally went into the 
restaurant kitchen, to see that nothing 
got away. The stew seemed to please 
Graham and he made numerous jests at 
the expense of the men, “whom,” he 
said, ‘“‘had no stomachs.” 

Breakfast Eighth.—Graham ordered 
quail stew again, but did not get along 
so well as he had on the previous morn- 
ing. He declared the bird to be stale 
and said that it smelled “quailly.” As 


a matter of fact, it was a plump young 
bird, shot only the day before. 
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Breakfast Ninth.—To the astonish- 
ment of everybody, Graham, who looked 
more bilious than ever, ordered quail 
hash. The committee was indignant, 
but there was no recourse, and so they 
were compelled to visit the kitchen 
again and watch the career of the quail 
from plucking to plate. Graham became 
furious. He said it was a shame to 


come haggard and the very odor of the 
delicate bird, as it came in, brought to 
him a feeling of the greatest nausea. 
He was brusque with the faithful waiter, 
and took no interest in the conversation 
of his friends. He was plucky, though, 
and managed, by sheer force of will, to 
consume the distasteful ration. Mean- 
while, the wager had become the com- 
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“I'll bet you five hundred dollars that I will eat thirty quail in thirty days,”’ said Graham. 








doubt the honesty of the establishment. 
He ate the quail. 

It is unnecessary to continue in detail 
the story of the breakfasts in the great 
restaurant. Each day Graham became 
more petulant and unreasonable. All 
ways of cooking quail were at last ex- 
hausted, and there was a compelled re- 
turn to some of those already employed. 
Graham by the fifteenth day had be- 





ment of the town, especially among the 
wealthy youth, and thousands of dollars 
were staked upon the issue. The res- 
taurant was thronged each morning, and 
the proprietor wished he had some such 
attraction to such a class throughout all 
the rotund year. This notoriety but 
made the case of poor Graham worse: 
it made him more anxious to succeed— 
but it unnerved him. 
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On the twentieth day the odds, which 
had at first been in favor of Graham, 
dropped to no odds at all, and on the 
twenty-second they were against him. 
He came in with a pallid look upon his 
face and sat down before his dainty fare. 
He took up his knife and fork; then 
suddenly laid them down and left the 
place. Within ten minutes he returned 
with a set face and resolutely performed 
his task. Where he had been was not 
known at the time, but it was rumored, 
later, in the Southern Hotel (which was 
in the same block) that there had been 
sold a half-pint bottle of champagne 
that morning to a gentleman in a hurry. 

So, worse and worse became the 
man’s condition, greater and greater his 
abhorrence of what is counted a delicate 
bit of eating. On the twenty-sixth 
morning he came in with a more closely 
hovering look of apprehension than had 
yet been noticed. He sat down before 
the bird, picked at it for a moment, rose 
from the table, walked about for a while; 
then came back, again and again, and 
considered what was before him. He 
gasped, and, as he rose to his feet and 
started from the room, exclaimed husk- 
ily: ‘It’s no use, boys. I was mis- 
taken. I can’t doit. I give up!” 

There was pity for him, especially 
among the minors—for he had done his 
best. Many cheques were drawn that 
morning. 

Driscoll always breakfasted at this 
restaurant and had, naturally, become 
interested in this droll struggle between 
man and quail. For a day or two after 
his own loss he had been dazed and dis- 
couraged—haunting the lobbies of the 
Planter’s, the Southern or the Lindell, 
and pitying himself amazingly. All at 
once he braced up, to an extent, through 
the influence of plucky little Jessie 
Cameron. ‘We must begin again— 
that’s all,” said she, piquantly and cheer- 
ily. ‘Surely, you love me as much as 
Jacob, who served seven years, did 
Rachel, and I admire you more than I 
do Jacob—fine old Biblical character 
though he be. Begin again, dear, and 
all will come right.” 
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And Driscoll did begin again with a 
vigor, though henceforth he referred to 
Mr. Cameron as Laban—much to the 
indignation of the fair and filial Jessie. 

The lover settled down to earnest 
work, did well and was becoming con- 
tented and hopeful. This condition of 
mind enabled him to speculate in his 
hours of ease upon something outside 
of his personal affairs. The quail-eating 
contest had interested him, because he 
was a cultivated man, and something of 
a student of the body. Why had Gra- 
ham failed in the eating of thirty quail 
in thirty days? Men eat thirty break- 
fasts in thirty days and do not know 
they have done it. unters and miners 
eat bacon alone—that is, as far as their 
meat goes—for months at a time and 
think nothing of it. Why had Graham 
failed? 

Just as a matter of amusement, Dris- 
coll tried to study the thing out: ‘“‘ Man 
is omnivorous,” he thought; “not a 
flesh-eater alone, and his range of 
consumption is wide. He must have 
variety, even in his flesh, as a require- 
ment of his stomach. Furthermore, 
man alone, among all creatures, is 
imaginative, and, when forced to eat a 
certain thing, developes a thousand fan- 
cies against it until it becomes revolt- 
ing. It might be so, very likely would 
be so, in the case of the beefsteak or the 
bacon. The only animal which can live 
easily and uncomplainingly upon one 
kind of flesh alone, live cheerfully and 
healthfully, like the lion or the tiger or 
others of the carnivora, must be one ac- 
customed to such purely flesh diet and 
one without imagination.” And Dris- 
coll was right in his conclusions. 

There existed at this time on Fourth 
Street, near Walnut, a dime museum of 
the better sort. Among the attractions 
for the season were five Zulus from Bar- 
num’s Circus—Zulus, most graceful of 
all savages, with their incurved backs, 
broad chests, and the step of him of 
Kipling, who 


“Trod the ling 
Like a buck in spring,” 


and who, daily, for the edification of the 
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populace, gave a great exhibition of the 
throwing of the assegai. One of them 
was a woman and she could speak Eng- 
lish. 

“A human being accustomed to a 
flesh diet and without imagination — 
wouldn’t he be a wonder to these joy- 
ous bettors?” thought Driscoll. Then 
he almost gasped as he leaned back. 
He had dropped into the dime museum 
on Fourth Street that morning, having 
business with the proprietor, and had 
noted the performance of the Zulus ad- 
miringly. ‘A human being living on 
flesh exclusively and without imagina- 
tion concerning food.” Here were a 
group, all of whom had throughout 
their lives, until imported, lived upon 
flesh alone—the half-cooked flesh of the 
herds. Flesh alone was what their 
stomachs craved. Additionally, they 
had no imagination concerning food— 
no morbid fancies. They only wanted 
meat and plenty of it—and the rest be 
hanged! Driscoll saw it all. He thought 
for an hour and then there came upon 
his face the look of a man who is going 
to break.a jam of pine logs in some 
Northern river or drown beneath the 
timber. He called at the dime museum. 

“Gregory,” said he, “I want to bor- 
row your best Zulu.” 

“ Borrow what?” said Gregory. 

“A Zulu.” 

“What do you mean? Tell me about 
it.” 

“Tl explain. You know all about 
the quail-eating contest, where Graham 
failed. You’ve got a man who won't 
fail.” Then he explained all he had 
thought out. The museum proprietor— 
acute man—became excited: “I'll do 
what you say,” he promised. 

The next morning, Driscoll was 
breakfasting as usual in the swell res- 
taurant with the usual group—Graham, 
somewhat recovered, among them. 
They were still talking of the recent 
eating exploit, when, in the midst of the 
debate, Driscoll spoke, calmly: “I'll 
wager that I can produce a man who 
can eat thirty quail in thirty days. The 
committee who served in Graham’s case 


shall serve in this. The only thing that 
I ask is that the eating be done upon 
the stage in the dime museum near the 
corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
and just after we have had breakfast 
here each morning. I'll provide tickets 
for all those directly interested in the 
result.” 

There arose a clamor. Not a man 
among all the gilded young men present 
believed now that any man could eat 
thirty quail in thirty days. Driscoll had 
deliberated and had dared. He had 
brought with him two thousand dollars 
of his remaining fortune. He got odds 
at first of four to one; then three to 
one; then two to one. He stood to lose 
two thousand dollars, or win between 
five and six thousand. 

There was among the Zulus a stal- 
wart young man whose assegai sank 
deepest into the wooden target, who was 
a model of strength and wild, unknow- 
ing lustiness, and who had but lately 
left his tribe in Southern Africa. Little 
but flesh had ever passed his mouth as 
food. He was told, through the Eng- 
lish-speaking woman, that there was a 
little bird—the sweetest in the country 
—one of which would be given him 
each morning because he had thrown 
the assegai so well for the white man’s 
edification. He smacked his lips, strut- 
ted and became excited. 

Next morning there came a scene 
heretofore unknown to the dime mu- 
seum. In the front seats was the cream 
of society, so far as the young men were 
concerned, and all the other seats were 
filled, because the wise proprietor of the 
place had seen to it that news so im- 
portant had gone abroad. No theatre 
in all the town, for the time, drew such 
a fashionable audience as did this dime 
museum. It was a scene most edifying 
and altogether blithesome and _ light- 
hearted, yet having a special interest. 

There was not much of a pause. The 
Zulu, accompanied by the committee, 
came upon the stage—the gentleman 
from South Africa with glittering eyes 
and a look of hungry expectancy upon 
his face. Then, a moment later, came 
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in a waiter with a quail—roasted whole 
and temptingly displayed upon a tray. 
The Zulu gazed at it for a minute; then 
suddenly picked it up by the legs; 
thrust the head and breast of the bird 
into his mouth and crunched savagely. 
He was delighted. A moment later, he 
tossed the legs away and looked for 
more. He had simply chewed the bird 
and swallowed bones and all! 

And so, each day, for twenty-nine 
days the absurd performance was re- 
peated. It was quite unnecessary to 
change the style of cooking, though the 
breast bones were removed by order of 
the committee, out of a probably un- 
necessary regard for the digestion of 
this hungry personage brought up on 
meat half raw. He but clamored for 
more on each occasion and was pacified 
only through the intervention of the 
woman who promised that soon he was 
to have a feast. She was telling him the 
truth. Driscoll and Gregory had ar- 
ranged upon a spectacular termination 
of the contest—a contest which already, 
as everybody saw, was determined as to 
its issue. Through the interpreter, the 
Zulu was informed that on the thirtieth 
day he was to have, not only the quail, 
but a larger bird—one worthy the ap- 
petite of a warrior—a bird known in 
this strange country as turkey and very 
good to eat. The strong thrower of 
the assegai could hardly restrain him- 
self. He was to have a feast at last! 

The thirtieth morning came, and the 
quail disappeared as usual. Then, in a 
stately procession, came waiters—the 
first bearing a huge roast turkey. Be- 
hind him came others with the Ameri- 
can accompaniments to the roast turkey, 
and all was set before the Zulu. There 
followed a sight worth seeing. The 
turkey was utterly demolished; the 
contents of the side dishes were con- 
sumed and the dishes themselves licked 
to a housewifely cleanness. For the 
first time in thirty days the Zulu gave a 
grunt of satisfaction. When all accounts 
were settled, the fortune of John Dris- 
coll amounted to just twenty-two thou- 
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sand one hundred and eighty dollars 
and twenty-seven cents. 

And so ended the second of the great 
quail-eating contests in St. Louis. Per- 
haps it was wrong, perhaps Driscoll 
shouldn't have won his money in the 
way he did; but in St. Louis there re- 
mains, as said in the beginning, much of 
the venturesome but always clean and 
honorable sporting spirit of the South, 
and in this case nobody was hurt to 
speak of. They could afford it, and all, 
winners and losers, had enjoyed them- 
selves. 

But facing Driscoll were still two ap- 
palling situations. There were Jessie 
and Mr. Cameron. “Here the young 
man conducted himself with a diplo- 
macy which was vastly to his credit. 
He went to Jessie, threw himself on her 
mercy and confessed all in detail—con- 
fessed everything. She was confused 
and maybe shocked; but a woman in 
love is kindly, and a woman in love with 
a man of force wants to become his wife. 

“How will you explain to Father?” 
said the thoughtful maiden. 

“T’ll arrange it, somehow,” said the 
now confident and buoyant Driscoll. 

He visited Mr. Cameron and gave 
satisfactory proof to the old gentleman 
that he was now the possessor of over 
twenty thousand dollars. 

“But how did you gain the money so 
soon, boy?” said Mr. Cameron. “I 
heard that you lost a thousand or two.” 

Driscoll’s face sobered. “I should 
think that no one better that you, Mr. 
Cameron, would understand the neces- 
sity on the part of a business man of 
keeping secret his methods and the re- 
lations of his business affairs. Pardon 
me—lI am not yet your son-in-law. 

“Right you are, Driscoll!”’ was the 
immediate response. ‘ You’re a busi- 
ness man, after all!” 

It was not long before Driscoll be- 
came the son-in-law in fact. Then he 


told the whole story to his father-in-law. 
“Hum! ha!” said the old gentleman, 
musingly. 
Chicago, Illinots. 
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The gq STED MARGUEDITE. 


SERIES fil TALES OF THK oon. Ant AIKES 
BY W. C.DLACK (“ MUDD‘) 


PART III. 
AN UNMANAGEABLE CENTREBOARD. 


HERE was little sleep for me that 
night. I pumped the Marguerite 
free from water three times and 

then made “Ugly” get out of his com- 
fortable berth and look after her until 
light began to show in the east. 

We passed a line under her bow and 
brought it aft. The centreboard came 
only part way up into its proper place, 
but we were unable to pick it up and 
secure it. So we were obliged to give 
it up as a bad job, and determined to 
take her home just as it was. 

The weather began to look worse, 
and the dead swell that rolled in was 
getting heavier. I put two reefs in both 
fore and main sail, made everything as 
snug as possible, got up anchor and 
started away on a little 18-mile jaunt 
that I will not soon forget. 

That uncanny object, the Zoledo Belle, 
lay exactly on our course, and directly 
down the wind. I squared away for a 
run directly before it. The heavy dead 
sea was made from the east, and our 
course was southwestwardly. This made 
the old craft roll badly, and she would 
broach like an obstinate mule. I had 
plenty of exercise handling that tiller to 
keep her under control. “Ugly” took 






up a position just abaft the foremast, and 
I cautioned him several times against the 
danger of being caught by the fore 
boom. When close up to the wreck, he 
became much interested ‘in a big gull 
which was trying to kill a wounded can- 
vasback duck. The bird was nearly 
exhausted, and could only remain under 
the water for a few seconds at a time, 
and the merciless gull would swoop 
down and tear feathers and skin from 
the luckless duck whenever it re-ap- 
peared on the surface. 

We were then out where we got the 
full benefit of the big sea. Just as we 
passed the foretopmast of the wreck, and 
not 50 feet distant therefrom, a big sea 
threw the head of our craft around, and, 
as quick as “scat,” that fore sail jibed 
by the run. I yelled to “Ugly”: “ Look 
out!” but he did not have time to even 
turn his head. The boom caught him 
about the hips and knocked him, flying, 
overboard. He disappeared like a brick 
in a large green wave. I instantly put 
the tiller hard over and hauled my main 
sail flat aft — making the Marguerite 
come short about. When I had a sec- 
ond’s time to look about me, I saw that 
“Ugly” was swimming for dear life to- 
wards me. I shouted to him to swim 
to the spar of the wreck, but I could 
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not make him understand. All this 
time I had kept the old Marguerite mov- 
ing. I knew I could pick him up in 
two minutes if he could keep afloat that 
long; but he was hampered by heavy 
clothing and shoes. I stood off on the 
port tack, to get an offing, and then 
came about. In a hundred feet I was 
alongside him and had him by the hand. 
He was soon over the rail, and fell down 
into the cabin in a heap. I was much 
too busy getting our craft out of the 
trough of that sea to pay much atten- 
tion to him; but in five minutes he was 
on deck again with his regulation grin 
and said: ‘“‘Bah gar! dar han’t water 
‘nuff in dat lak to drown Ramouski 
(muskrat).” 

“Well,” I said, “you claw on to that 
fore sheet and watch that fore sail. Nev- 
er mind the ducks. We have troubles 
of our own just now, and I guess you 
will find that out to your satisfaction be- 
fore we get this old sieve into port.’’ 

The wind kept getting up; but, while 
the sea was heavier and breaking badly, 
it began to come from directly astern, 
and she did not yaw as badly as before. 
We were making great time, but I knew 
the water was gaining on her, and I did 
not dare to let “Ugly” go forward and 
start the pump. The fore sail was liable 
to jibe on us at any time, and overboard, 
out where we were, meant Goodbye. I 
was pretty busy in my “notion depart- 
ment”? as we came down on that weath- 
er shore. 

The channel leading into the harbor 
ran northwest by southeast, and we were 
directly before a gale from the north- 
east. We must go in through the open- 
ing a full half mile long with the wind 
abeam, and with an 11-foot centreboard 
hanging. Not more than nine feet of 
water could be depended upon in that 
channel. If that centreboard fouled the 
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bottom when we came by the wind, it 
meant that we would be turning somer- 
saults on the sand bars in one minute. 
This, to the reader who has not sailed 
this style of craft, is a very dry tale. 
Quite to the contrary, however, should 
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this meet the eye of one familiar with 
the subject—he will know what it means. 

To get that centreboard up and hold 
it by the side pressure would let us into 
the harbor. To let it drag meant to go 
on the bars, with that big sea to smash 
our craft to mere drift-wood in a few 
minutes, and make history and a mortu- 
ary report of ourselves. I trailed the 
centreboard over the outer bar and got 
it well home, going before the wind. 
Then, when I felt deeper water, I jibed 
the fore sail, put the tiller hard over, 
hauled both sails in until we heeled well 
over, and, in the trough of a sea that 
broke clear over us, we went through 
the channel and into the harbor. We 
had nearly three feet of water in the 
hold, with everything, including our bed- 
ding, awash. 

Once in quiet water, “Ugly” started 
the pump, and we went slowly up the 
bay to the fishermen’s headquarters. 
Here was a track with a strong truck, 
used for hauling fishing craft upon the 
ways. We ran the truck down under 
the Marguerite, and with the big winch 
started her far enough out of the water 
to make a siphon work freely, and in 
two hours had her on the ways, and 
blocked up, ready for caulking. 

We shipped our game that evening, 
and, when at the railway station, I made 
some cautious enquiries that developed 
the existence of a rumor concerning a 
party of four men who had upset in the 
bay a few days previous—losing three 
valuable guns. I will note here that we 
never heard anything more of the head- 
light hunting episode. 

We slept in our respective homes that 
night, and on the following day caulked 
the seams of the Marguerite, and, after a 
bit of overhauling, she was ready for the 
next cruise of the season. In the mean- 
time, I had a very pleasant hunt for the 
red heads during the Indian summer 
and squaw winter on the lakes. 
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PART IV. 
INDIAN SUMMER AND SQUAW 
WINTER. 


After giving the Marguerite a fairly 
good overhauling—which included sun- 
dry patches in the canvas, a tightening 
of her standing rigging, new glass for 





flight, driven out by the night shooting 
of the Headlight Hunters (as described 
in the August issue) had never come 
back to the big bay again. An occa- 
sional flock of blue bills would come in, 
but they soon migrated to the south. 
We concluded to try the south bay 














Showing ‘‘Ugly’’ in his efforts to get that wounded goose. 





her deadlight, new fore halliards and fore 
sheet, some provisions, with both wet 
and dry ammunition, etc.—we again 
started. 

A few ducks had collected and were 
“using” in the south bay; but the big 


for a day, and accordingly sailed up the 
Dominique and anchored there early in 
the forenoon. We took two blinds and 
a full hundred decoys. The birds that 
did not come to “Ugly” came to me 
and wce versa. Often they came to 





. our shore. 
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both of us, but the best we could do for 
the day was 46—and nearly all blue 
bills at that. This did not suit us; so 
that night we made sail, and again went 
south and behind Stony Point. Here we 
had the weather made to order. The 
wind was favorable for more than a 
week, and Indian summer accompanied 
it. Warm sunshine, haze, and the yel- 
low and red leaves of the wood behind 
us, made a scene which it seemed almost 
a pity to disturb with our guns. The 
shooting was but ordinary— not more 
than an average of 20 per blind for each 
day. But the weather was too fine for 
them to be plentiful in any locality, so 
we remained where we were. 

One night the wind hauled to the 
northeast, and a cold rain, began to come 
down in torrents. Indian summer had 
gone and squaw winter had come with a 
vengeance. The ducks were moving 
freely and we accordingly donned our 
oil skins. A hard day that was for us. 
By 4 o'clock the rain turned into snow 
and came down so thickly that we could 
not see the outside decoys. We both 
picked up and came to the Marguerite. 
Counting up, we had 112—nearly all 
red heads. Hot toddy and a good sup- 
per, with a few games of Seven-up, made 
a very enjoyable evening. The wind 
hummed a variety of tunes in the rig- 
ging, and the dead swell from the angry 
lake made the Marguerite roll so that 
our water bucket would often splash 
over its sides. It was a wild night out- 
side, but in the cabin of the Marguerite 
all was serenity. 

After loading shells, we turned in and 
did not care how late in the week the 
morning would dawn. The wind changed 
to due east during the night, and rain 
was falling. The last vestige of snow 
had disappeared, but this was, neverthe- 
less, the one day of all the season that 
was too rough for us. We remained in 
that cabin all day. The wind kept work- 
ing around, and on the following morn- 
ing it was due southeast, and a heavy 
sea was running from the lake against 
Our blinds were still out 
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and we were forced to borrow a large 
skiff from a fisherman and take them in. 
We put them ashore, and, leaving the 
entire outfit of decoys, boats and blinds 
in charge of the fisherman, we pulled up 
‘our anchor and went four miles up the 
bay to a sheltered place up Stony Creek, 
where we laid for two days, waiting for 
the storm to subside. From this place 
we sent the last three days bag of game 
to the railway station. 

When the fury of the storm had 
blown off, we returned to our former 
anchorage under the point, and for a 
few days did very well, bagging from 
35 to 85 per day to two blinds. Here 
we quite wore out our welcome. The 
principal flight to the south was pretty 
well over, as the season was well ad- 
vanced, and the birds that trafficked 
back and forth in the bay soon learned 
our tricks. They would shun the shore 
line, and the mere sight of a blind would 
cause them to sheer off. There were 
few strangers coming in—not enough to 
keep us awake the last two days—so we 
concluded to pull up and make another 
try at La Plaisance Bay, where we had 
been disappointed earlier in the season. 
We left the small sneak boat and one 
blind with the fisherman at Stony Point 
—taking the punt and the big sneak 
with us. Shooting two miles off shore 
requires quiet weather, and we were fa- 
vored by it the first day. I occupied 
the blind, and we counted up 55 that 
night, with 11 canvasbacks among them. 
The next day was too rough, and we 
were compelled to stay aboard all day. 
There were ducks in plenty; but the sea 
was too high out where we were, and, 
inland, the hawk-eyed game wardens 
watched to see that none but club mem- 
bers encroached on their domains. 

The third day, with a lowering sky 
and a cold north wind, did not look a 
bit auspicious. I took up a position that 
was sheltered to some extent by shoal 
water on the north, and settled myself 
down for a chilly and uneventful day. 
Fifteen minutes after getting into the 
blind, a large flock of geese notified me 
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of their approach from the north. They 
were clear up in the sky; but, as I had 
not fired a shot as yet, I thought I 
would scare them a bit just for amuse- 
ment. I slipped in a couple of BB's, 
and, leading them well out, I banged 
away. To my surprise, I killed one and 
wing-tipped another—both with the sec- 
ond barrel. I wish my descriptive pow- 
ers would enable me to picture “Ugly”’ 
in his efforts to get that wounded goose. 
He used about 10 shells and was at 
least a mile away when I saw him, 
standing up in the boat in a pretty stiff 
sea, striking out frantically with an oar. 
He got the goose and returned in tri- 
umph to the Marguerite. Pretty soon 
after this, a big flock of canvasbacks 
swung over my decoys, and, as they 
were well bunched, I knocked out four 
of them. Soon another flock came 
down and looked at me but declined 
my invitation, The next bunch called 
and donated two to my first barrel, but 
I missed with my second. Other flocks 
came along, and they seemed to be all 
canvasbacks, except for an occasional 
swarm of red heads, which appeared to 
be in such large bodies that they would 
not look at my decoys. The canvas- 
backs, as usual, were wild as deer, but 
they kept contributing to the bag in a 
small way, and, long before night, I 
knew that all my previous records with 
these wary fowl had been broken. I 
had bad luck in winging quite a few, 
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and when a winged canvasback strikes 
the water, throw a kiss at the hole it 
made, and bid it a tearful Adieu. You 
have met and parted forever. 

That night when everything was 
stowed away snugly, with both boats 
and decoys on deck, we counted the bag 
for the day. Sixty-six canvasbacks, 
six red heads, and two big honkers — 
just 74 as big and handsome birds of 
their species as a sportsman ever looked 
upon. We retired to the cabin, shook 
hands, and got the jug out of the lock- 
er. When morning broke, the wind was 
in the east and was freshening. A nasty 
sea was already running, so we decided 
to get out while we could. “Ugly” 
made another circus catch of the blind 
(which I had luckily folded before leav- 
ing the day before), and we turned the 
nose of our craft to the north. 

We stopped at Stony Point, and, get- 
ting the remaining boat and blind, start- 
ed for our home port. There was a half 
gale blowing, and a big sea was on, but 
we got into the harbor without mishap. 
As we could expect a freeze-up at any 
time, and the shooting was pretty well 
over for the year, we went directly 
home. Here we stripped the Marguerite 
and hauled her out for the winter. The 
following March saw us again aboard 
her—but of this I will write in the Oc- 
tober Sports AFIELD. 


To BE CONTINUED. 
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UNDER THE TREES. 


Give me a bed beside a shaded stream, 

Where I can rest and poetize and dream, 
And gladly I'll forget all else there be— 
Excepting God and just the things I see. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Joe Conr. 











THE THREE HORSEMEN OF WHALE GULCH. 


A Story of the California Coast Country. 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


I, 


T was a misty, lowering morning on 
the California coast. A long, low- 
built farm-house stood facing the 

ocean. A precipitous mountain rose be- 
hind; a mountain more precipitous rose 
on the north, the side of it next the sea 
being a great, ragged, impassable bluff. 
A wagon road, winding along the coast 
line, came to the farm-house and ended, 
seemingly, at a barnyard gate, which 
hung high on gaunt uprights. But it 
did not end here. The initiated passed 
through the barnyard and entered a 
trail which wandered into the brush of a 
slope and thence down into an alder- 
shaded ravine. The ravine ended ab- 
ruptly in a precipice which formed a 
portion of the wall of a rugged rocky 
gulch. The trail turned into this gulch, 
and was merely a footing dug from the 
wall until it entered a fir forest, which 
clothed the side of the cafion that now 
lead on to the heart of the mountain 
range. It was a wild, inaccessible region. 
Deer thrust their picturesque heads from 
the brush, and fat bears came leisurely 
down the trail, on their way to partake 
of the salty carrion of the beach. 

This lowery and misty morning on 
the coast, the farmer’s wife came to the 
door of the farm-house, in a pause of 
her work, and stood there, listening to 
the sullen roar of the ocean surf As 
she waited, a semblance of rain came 
dripping through the fog, and she saw 
through its grey veil a horse and rider 
cross the opening in front of the house, 
to the barnyard gate. The rider was 
well wrapped in a great-coat, with a felt 
hat drawn down over his eyes. The 
horse was gaunt and tired, as if he had 
been ridden far and fast. The stranger 


evidently was acquainted with the road, 
for he led his horse through the barn- 
yard, let down the tier of bars on the 
other side, and soon disappeared in the 
mist on the trail. 

About noon another horseman came 
charging through a sudden shower to 
the long porch of tle farm-house. He 
was well protected from the rain by a 
rubber coat and a rubber hat shield. 

The house-wife came to the door and 
he accosted her politely : 

“Good morning, madam. Have you 
seen a man on horseback pass here 
lately ?” 

“Yes, sir; this morning.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Up the trail.” 

“Which way is the trail, please?” 

“Right straight through the barn- 
yard, sir.” 

““Where does it go to?” 

“Up Whale Gulch.” 

“Is there any other trail ?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

“Thank you. 
am.” 


Good morning, mad- 


Il. 


Several hours later, the woman was 
called to the door by the noise of some 
one rapping with a whip handle on the 
railing of the porch She found another 
horseman standing there—his face low- 
ered under the drip of rain from a rub- 
ber hat shield. He was small, almost 
boyish in appearance, and was well pro- 
tected by a rain coat, which covered him 
entirely. He asked an irrational ques- 
tion in a quick, nervous manner: 

“Have you seen any one go by?” 

The woman remembered the two 
horsemen. 


“Where did they go? I can't find 
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my way. I have lost my road,” said 
the slight person on the horse. 

“They went through the yard there 
—up the gulch,” explained the house- 
wife. 

“Ts it a very lonely place?” 

“Not very. There is a man living on 
a claim about three miles up.” 

“‘Won’t you tell me how to get on 
the road?” 

“It’s only a trail, and it’s awful slip- 
pery with this rain. You'll find it the 
other side of those bars, and there is no 
way to get off of it.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll go on,” said the 
slight person, turning away. The farm- 
er’s wife noticed that he slid from his 
horse at the gate with a peculiar, lithe, 
feminine motion. 

III. 


There was a man “living on a claim 
about three miles up.’”’ His home was 
a small log cabin. Rain-dripping red- 
woods loomed over it, and the brushy, 
almost perpendicular mountainside rose 
gloomily behind. A stream — rushing 
noisely through large, closely tumbled 
rocks, tortuous roots, and fallen logs— 
ran close beside the cabin. A wide 
chimney, oddly constructed of rocks, 
adobe, and shakes, composed one end 
of the cabin: from it a continuous vol- 


‘ume of smoke arose and mingled with 


the rain. On this lowery morning on 
the coast, the occupant of this cabin—a 
grey pioneer of the forest—came fre- 
quently to open the rude door and 
glance for a moment at the damp and 
gloomy prospect. 

IV. 


Once when he came to look out, his 
attention was arrested, and he stood 
looking fixedly down into the shadows 
of the gorge. He gave no indicati »n of 
the great surprise he felt to see a horse 
and rider in the gulch on such a day. 
The new comer was urging his horse up 
the slipperly path, but when he saw the 
figure in the doorway, he drew up sud- 
denly with a nervous motion: his head 
came in contact with a branch and a 


shower of water was dashed in his face. 
He seemed bewildered, hesitated—then 
came on tu the cabin. 

“Well, I declare!”” he exclaimed, in a 
surprised tone. ‘How does this come? 
Is there a squatter on this claim?” 

“That’s about the size of it,” an- 
swered the woodsman, composedly. 

‘‘Been here long?” asked the stran- 
ger, nervously. 

“The fellow what homesteaded don’t 
stay here Thought I’d clap on a filing 
and take it myself,” said the woodsman, 
earnestly. ‘But, say, stranger, better 
‘light and dry yourself. Put your horse 
in that there shed, behind there. 

The stranger was wet and shivering. 
The geat fire in the fire-place was glow- 
ing brightly, and the warmth came out 
through t:e open door. So he tied his 
horse in the shelter, removed the saddle 
to rest the animal, and went in. He 
hung his wet overcoat and hat on some 
pegs on the wall, and took a seat in the 
corner by the fire. He was rather fine 
looking, with frank, open grey eyes; but 
his face was pale and his expression as 
of one in trouble or peril. 

“Yes,” said the host—leaning over 
the fire to dry his hands and looking 
sidewise in shrewd curiosity at the 
stranger—‘“ when a fellow don’t comply 
with the law in these here mountains, 
he gits jumped, sure. I thought I might 
as well step in—lots of good timber on 
this claim. The fellow needn’t come 
now—he couldn’t scare me off—unless”’ 
(he added dryly) “he’d come with a 
wife. I’d run for a woman. It’s so sel- 
dom I see one of them critters. Say, 
stranger, you be’ent he—be you?” 

The new comer stirred nervously, but 
looked intently in the fire: “I’m only 
travelling through,” he said; then he 
sighed —‘‘and not likely to have a wife, 
either.”’ 

The squatter, relieved of his suspi- 
cions, began to move about alertly. 
‘‘Reckon it was about time I was hav- 
ing some grub.” 

A look of satisfaction crossed the 
stranger’s pale face, and the grizzled old 








man began to prepare his usual meal of 
venison, coffee and hearth-cake. ‘‘ Whar 
ye be bound for—ef ye don’t mind tell- 
ing?” he asked, as he placed the frying- 
pan on a bed of hot ashes. 

The stranger lifted his face from his 
hands and looked about as if startled: 
“Why, up the country—or, or, over in 
the valley, probably.” 

The elder man gave him a sharp 
glance, and shifted his frying-pan. 
“Well,” he said, “I'll “low ye won’t git 
to no ‘up country’ this way. Trail’s 
caved in. There’s a bluff up there. Ye 
can’t git ’round no other way.” 

“Heavens! What am I to do?” The 
stranger had lost his self-control; his 
sensibilities had been unduly aroused by 
the appetizing home-like odors of boil- 
ing coffee and frying venison. He rose 
and began to walk about nervously. 

His companion was curious but wise. 
He said no more, but drew up a rude 
redwood table, turned out his cake of 
bread, and served the venison and cof- 
fee. The stranger ate heartily, but with 
the manners of good breeding. Then 
he looked across the table and saw only 
kindliness and friendliness shining from 
the eyes of the elder man. The rain 
poured down. The trail was blocked. 
There was no escape that way. The 
old man was squatting on his claim and 
evidently wanted to keep it. Why would 
he not give him shelter and help, in ex- 
change? He knew already—he must 
know—that only a fugitive from justice 
would be urging his way up Whale 
Gulch in such a storm. 

v. 

The old pioneer was listening to the 
story of the fugitive. He leaned sym- 
pathetically over the table: 

“Wall, ye war a blame fool—I kin 
tell ye that. When a fellow finds his 
girl in the dark, with another fellow’s 
arm around her, it don’t do no good to 
monkey with a pistol. You lose yer 
girl, any way, and like as not yer head.” 

“Heavens knows I didn’t intend to 
shoot him,” raved the stranger. “But 
I've always been jealous as a fool about 
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Elsie. She has many admirers. I 
thought I’d stop it by hurrying on the 
wedding. I had the license in my 
pocket, and when I came ’round the cor- 
ner and saw her under the bushy vines 
of the porch in that fellow’s arms, my 
pistol was out in a flash. It went off. 
He threw up his arms and fell from the 
porch, She screamed and I got away 
in the darkness. Oh, sir! it is terrible— 
horrible! Young, respected, happy, or, 
at least, I was happy—and a murderer. 
I can never face my friends and I never 
want to see her face again. I have rid- 
den two nights and a day. I thought I 
could come here and hide a while in my 
cabin. This is my claim. Never mind; 
don’t start, my friend; you can have it— 
I shall never need it again. And, then, 
they will look for me here eventually.” 

The old pioneer grasped the sufferer’s 
hand in warm sympathy. “You can go 
up to my cabin on Lost Mountain,” he 
said. “The Devil himself couldn’t find 
you there.” 

VI. 

Through a gap in the rush of mist 
and cloud, the second horseman came 
charging up to the cabin door. He 
was evidently unused to mountain rid- 
ing, and unaware of the risk of riding in 
that manner on such a slippery path. 
The first arrival shrank back in his cor- 
ner. But he had never before seen the 
florid stranger, who entered with calm 
confidence when the old man opened 
the door. He breathed easier. It was 
not the County Sheriff, for he knew that 
person very well. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said 
the new arrival, “but I would like a 
chance to dry myself; I fear I’m wet 
through.” He shook his wet rain coat 
to the floor, and sat down before the fire. 

The host hung up the coat, and then 
occupied himself with putting away the 
dishes and the remnants of the meal. 
His attention was arrested by the omi- 
nious silence that reigned in the little 
room. The first horseman was sitting 
upright in his corner, in rigid gloom and 
misery. He had surrendered. The new 
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arrival had simply thrown open the lapel 
of his coat and discovered a gleaming 
nickel plate, inscribed: Deputy SHERIFF 
or MEenpocino County. 

VIP. 


The pioneeer went outside to breathe 
the fresh air in a rift of sunlight, that 
came from a breaking of the clouds in 
the west. ‘Him act like a sheriff!” he 


about anxiously, and laboring to keep 
the wet branches thrust away. He 
seemed pleased to see the figure of the 
pioneer, and came directly to him. 
“Two men came up here,” he said, con- 
fidently.—“‘ Aren’t they here now?” 
The host of so many strangers pointed 
to the cabin, and the last arrival slid 
from his saddle and leaned, as if he 











‘Two men came up here,’’ said the third horseman, confidently. ‘‘ Aren't they here now?” , ie 





muttered; ‘‘acts more like some college 
softy. Bet I could scare him off with 
my old squirrel shotgun.” 

So he was not surprised to see another 
horse and rider coming up the gulch. 
“Thought he had help around, some- 
where,” he said, contemptuously. 

The third party came on, looking 


might be tired, against the horse. After 
a moment he seemed to rally his resolu- 
tion and walked into the cabin, followed 
by the pioneer. He shed his rain coat, 
but a huge overcoat — much too large 
for him—covered him to his heels. 
He did not remove his wet hat, which 
was pulled down over his face. The 
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first horseman saw nothing: his head 
was sunk in his folded arms. Receiving 
a slight smile of recognition from the 
deputy, the last arrival sat down to rest 
on a bench; he reclined over on the 
table, turning his face to the door. 

The host, somewhat puzzled, sat 
down on a stool in the corner, and oc- 
cupied himself with cleaning his rifle. 
He kept close watch of his visitors, 
however, and his attention was soon at- 
tracted to the carelessly displayed, 
small, white hand of the third arrival, 
on which glittered a small diamond, set 
in a gold ring. 

VIII. 

‘Now that my assistant has arrived,” 
began the Deputy Sheriff, ‘I would like 
to ask you a few questions before I 
serve the warrant.” 

The fugitive groaned aloud, which 
caused the third arrival to clutch a 
white hand against a pink cheek. 

“First, Mr. Wills, were you aware at 
whom you were shooting when you 
fired?” 

“No, no; I was not,’”’ answered the 
young man, his head still bowed low. 

“And did you actually believe your 
fiancée, Miss Bond, to be guilty of be- 
traying your confidence and her honor?’’ 

“Oh, no, sir,” the young man replied, 
“T was out of my head with jealousy. 
I have known every moment since that 
it could not be. Miss Bond is a good 
girl. I was the fool.” 

“That is all I wanted to know,” cried 
the third arrival, struggling to rise. But 
the Deputy Sheriff thrust him back with 
one motion of his arm and he sobbed 
softly on the table. 

“Thirdly,” continued the deputy, 
“were you not aware that Miss Bond 
has a brother who is a United Brethren 
preacher, of whom the family seldom 
speak, because they are Baptists?” 

“No!” cried the fugitive, springing 
up. ‘Heavens! Did I kill Elsie’s 
brother? Oh! this is awful!” 

At this the third arrival cried out: 
“Cruel! cruel!” He sprang up, shed 
his coat and hat, and emerged—a hand- 
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some, rosy girl in a red gown. She at once 
stepped into the arms of the fugitive. 

‘“‘No, Harry, you did not kill him. 
Here he is, playing sheriff. Harry, you 
are a fool, but I love you. You never 
could hit anything with a pistol, Harry 
—don’t you remember? But you scared 
my brother—his foot slipped, and he fell 
off the porch. Now, sir, quit hugging 
me, and shake hands with my brother.”’ 

They then shook hands all round. 

“1 knew you’d think you'd hit,” went 
on the girl, from Harry’s shoulder, 
“you always do. We've had a perfectly 
awful time finding you.” 

“And I suppose everybody knows 
what a fool I am?”’ said Harry gloom- 
ily—but tightening his grasp on the 
waist of the red gown. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Elsie with a 
fine blush. ‘‘Pa said you’d come up to 
your homestead. So we told no one. 
We heard your homestead had been 
jumped, so I, so I—I—I came—I came 
up to help you hold it down.” 

Here Harry had a brilliant idea. He 
produced a document from his inside 
pocket. The old woodsman had a 
bright twinkle in his eye. He opened 
the door to let in a burst of sunlight, 
and said dryly: “I reckon a United 
Brethren preacher is more ’count round 
here now than a Deputy Sheriff.” 

And he was. 

Then the old pioneer reached for his 
Winchester. ‘‘ Wall,” he said, cinching 
up his belt, “I said if the fellow came 
here with a wife, l’d give up. I’m off 
for Lost Mountain. God bless you, 
children! ‘There’s a venison hanging 
up outside.” 

So it was that the house-wife, standing 
in the door of the farm-house to see the 
sun set in a blaze of glory, saw but two 
horsemen going south. The preacher 
was reading from a pocket Bible. The 
woodsman was jogging along behind on 
his old mule. Unmindful of his usual 


quid of tobacco, he was grinning absent- 
mindedly, now and then, in the slanting 
sunlight. 

Sheridan, California. 
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POISONOUS SNAKES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Particularly those of Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


The Diamond Rattlesnake (C. adamantes).—BEAN. 

This is an extremely rare species in 
the Southwest. A single specimen was 
taken some years ago by Col. Kearney, 
in Arkansas—which is probably the ex- 
treme limit of its western range. It is 
said to be rather common in the south- 
eastern portion of the United States, 
where, on account of its preference for 
low, marshy localities, it is also known 
as water rattlesnake. The specimen 
taken in Arkansas was likely a strag- 
gler, as no specimen of this type has 
since been recorded from that State, 
while none at all have been taken far- 
ther north. 

DescriptTion.—Color, yellowish grey, 
with black blotches, which are lighter 
in the centre, but the tail is usually 
darker. Under parts, dull yellowish 
white, or greenish white, brown near the 
sides. Head, triangular; the nose is 
dark yellowish; top of head, light brown; 
two yellowish streaks along each side of 
the head. . 

Hasits.—The water rattlesnake, as 
the name indicates, shows a fondness 
for wet localities, and is generally found 
in the neighborhood of lakes and run- 
ning streams. It does not pursue its 
prey into the water, yet it is an expert 
swimmer. The diamond rattler is the 


largest of our North American reptiles 
—6 and 7 feet in length not being an 


unusual size. Dr.C. S. Allen has re- 
corded a specimen measuring 8 feet 5 
inches, with a circumference of 15 inch- 
es. How would you like to sink down 
in a nice miry marsh close beside a fel- 
low like that? It would be mighty hard 
to make you believe that it wasn’t 40 
feet long! It is said to be a very dan- 
gerous snake, and no doubt it is. I 
have never tested its courage and have 
no craving desire to do so. Very little 
is known concerning its breeding habits. 





Prairie Rattlesnake (C. confluentus).—Say. 


DEscriPTiIon.—Usual color, yellowish 
brown, with a series of vertebral blotch- 
es. The blotches are dark brownish, 
lighter in the centre, margined with yel- 
low, which is rather narrow and some- 
times of a faint color. On each side are 
two rows of rather indistinct brown 
blotches. A light strip passes along 
each side of the head from back of the 
eye to the angle of the jaw, and a sec- 
ond similar stripe passes along in front 
of the eye. Beneath, the color is dull 
yellowish, with a number of dark half 
rings on the tail. This species is sub- 
ject to some variation, being sometimes 
duller or darker or lighter—depending 
on season, climate or condition of skin. 

Hasits.—In Western Missouri and 
Kansas the prairie rattlesnake is said to 
be fairly common, while in the lowlands 








of Arkansas and Southeastern Missouri 
it is rare. It is one of the smaller spe- 
cies, seldom reaching a length of 4 feet, 
and does not seem to be a very danger- 
ous snake. It is often found in or about 
the homes of the prairie dogs, especially 
during the breeding season. Contrary 
to the popular belief that the rattle- 
snakes and the prairie dogs live together 
in peace and harmony, it is known that 
the snakes feed to a great extent on the 
young of the former; it is a quest for 
food, and not a feeling of friendship, 
which takes the rattlesnake to the home 
of the prairie dog; the holes of these 
sociable little rodents also present to the 
snakes a convenient retreat, where, at 
the approach of danger, they may 
quickly descend to safety. The hiber- 
nation of this species is probably longer 
than any of the other rattlers. It is 
thought to be about 6 months, while 
most species are thought to continue in 
hibernation about 4 or 5 months. The 
food of the prairie rattlesnake consists 
chiefly of all sorts of small mammals, 
and, as a rule, they prefer the dry, open 
country. They have been observed 
mating in May, June and July; little 
else is known regarding their habits. 


x * * * * * 


I have mentioned in this brief paper 
all the poisonous snakes known to occur 
within the territory indicated. Compar- 
atively very little is known regarding 
our native serpents. Here, indeed, a 
broad and interesting field awaits the in- 
dustrious and ambitious investigator. 
To those who have the means, time and 
inclination, I could hardly recommend a 
more fertile field, nor one more likely to 
give more valuable results. The ground 
is practically new and certainly ought 
to attract the aspiring student. 

Speaking in a general way, all of our 
poisonous snakes are decreasing in num- 
bers—even more rapidly than other ani- 
mals. In a state of nature all animals, 
as a rule, hold their own; that is, they 
remain about the same in point of num- 
bers, but under the influence of man— 
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the clearing and cultivation of the land 
and the increase in population—they 
slowly decrease from year to year. 
Some have already become extermi- 
nated, while many others are rapidly 
following. None are exempt from the 
merciless persecution of man. The de- 
creasing in numbers of the rattlesnakes 
may be attributed to several causes, 
chief of which is probably the increasing 
cultivation of the land, and that useful 
domesticated animal, the hog — which 
unconcernedly devours them at every 
opportunity, although he is xo¢ proof 
against snake poison. The rattlesnake 
has many other natural enemies: even 
some of the harmless ‘snakes (Ophibolus 
getulus, for instance) prey upon them, 
and very probably are an important fac- 
tor in keeping them in check; while to 
man—the average man—all snakes look 
alike; he too does his share in the ex- 
termination act; but, through thought- 
less indiscrimination or ignorance, how 
many harmless snakes does he send to 
an untimely death? perhaps you say, it 
is better to kill a dozen harmless snakes 
than let one poisonous snake escape. J 
say, if you are not able to distinguish, 
then give the serpent the benefit of the 
doubt. The species of harmless snakes 
are legion and most of them are abun- 
dant, but the numbers of the poisonous 
snakes are few and far between. How- 
ever, I am not posing as the champion 
of venomous serpents; so, if you chance 
to meet a snake and recognize it as a 
poisonous species, don’t spare its lefe. 





SNAKE POISON. 


In conclusion, a word concerning 
snake venom may not be out of place. 

The deadly poison which for ages has 
inspired the human mind with dread and 
wonder by its mysterious apparent in- 
variability, as well as by its fatal results, 
quite early became a subject of study 
and speculation among the sages and 
seers of old. The wise men and the 
doctors speculated upon the nature of 
the fatal fluid, while to the seers the 
dreaded reptile and its strange poison 
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NATURAL 


was a basis for much good work among 
the superstitious and ignorant. It was 
believed to possess a charmed life and 
to work all manner of evil, its oil (when 
prepared by a seer) was supposed to 
cure all sorts of diseases; while one 
who kept live snakes in his habitation 
was looked upon as a wonder and was 
often feared. Very little of importance 
was discovered concerning the nature of 
this poison, until 1843, when Prince Lu- 
cien Bonaparte seems to have been the 
first to make a chemical analysis of vi- 
per poison. The result of his analysis 
showed that it is albuminoid or proteid 
in its nature. (The writer of this paper 
has also analyzed three different species 
of Crotalus, with practically the same 
results as shown by Bonaparte, with the 
exception of one case, in which he found 
a very slight trace of acid.) 

Nearly 20 years after Bonaparte’s 
analysis, the now world-renowned Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell began a study of the poi- 
son of the rattlesnakes. Dr. Mitchell’s 
experiments were the stimulus for many 
able investigators, and the subject of 
snake poison was pretty well studied; 
but still we are no more than on the 
threshold of a knowledge of the deadly 
venom. The poison in substance is a 
more or less yellowish, sticky transpar- 
ent fluid, without any appreciable taste 
or smell; in exceptional cases it is said 
to be colorless. It is easily soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol or ether; 
if vigorously shaken, it becomes frothy. 
Examined under the microscope, we find 
epithelial cells and many other impurities, 
also certain albuminoid bodies resem- 
bling micro-organisms, but they do not 
respond to dye tests for bacteria, nor do 
they multiply by culture. When pre- 
served in pure alcohol or glycerine the 
venom retains its properties for an in- 
definite time; when dried and kept from 
atmospheric humidity it is equally per- 
manent. It dries somewhat like a gum 
or varnish and will crack and scale off 
in a like manner. On account of its re- 
tention of its poisonous properties, I 
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would advise caution when handling the 
dried venom. 

The first progressive step toward a 
knowledge of serpent venom was taken 
in 1883, when Dr. Mitchell and Prof. 
Reichert presented to the National 
Academy a preliminary report on the 
result of their studies. The final results 
of Mitchell’s and Reichert’s investiga- 
tions were embodied in a fine quarto 
volume published in 1886, entitled “ Re- 
searches Upon the Venom of Poisonous 
Serpents.” This volume is the most 
comprehensive work on snake poison 
that has ever been published; it em- 
braces in detail the best knowledge 
down to date upon the subject; and to 
those desiring a full account of snake 
venom, I heartily commend the work. 

The treatments for snake bite are 
manifold—many of them being abso- 
lutely worthless. However, in the last 
few years several remedial agents have 
been tried with signal success; the most 
prominent of which is a poison as terri- 
ble and deadly as the snake venom it- 
self—to wit, strychnine. The theory of 
the strychnine treatment is simply this: 
snake poison is believed to be a specific 
nerve poison—enfeebling and to a cer- 
tain extent suspending the function of 
the motor nerve centres throughout the 
body, without interfering with the struc- 
ture of the nerve cells—while the physi- 
ological action of strychnine upon the 
same organs is exactly the reverse, or, 
rather, opposed, to the action of the 
venom. In other words, “strychnine is 
the exact antithesis of snake poison in 
its action.” The discovery of this ex- 
cellent antidote for snake bite was made 
by an unknown Australian practitioner, 
Dr. A. Mueller. Although Dr. Mueller 
found many investigators opposed to his 
treatment at first, his strychnine antidote 
is now generally accepted by modern 
scientists, since the correctness of his 
theory and treatment have been almost 
conclusively proven. The strychnine is 
given hypodermically and in exceeding- 
ly large quantities, while the patient is 
closely watched for relapses. In India 
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and Australia this treatment is con- 
sidered the remedy par excellence. Cer- 
tain chemicals—namely, ferric chloride, 
permanganate of potassium, iodine, and 
chromic acid—have also been found to 
be of great value in the treatment of 
snake bite. Alcohol and other heart 
stimulants of like nature are more or 
less beneficial in the majority of cases. 
How the venom is eliminated from the 
victim’s system, is not just exactly 
known, as no extensive experiments 
have been made along this line. How- 
ever, Dr. Mueller has made experiments 
that have caused him to believe that 
much of it is eliminated by the kidneys; 
while Dr. Konrad Alt (a German spe- 
cialist) believes that the greater portion 
of the poison is eliminated by the stom- 
ach. Therefore, in case of snake poi- 
soning, it might be well to keep the kid- 
neys active and to thoroughly wash out 
the stomach. 

From what I have said concerning 
our serpents, it is quite plain to any one 
that our knowledge of these much de- 
spised creatures is very limited. Of 
their life history, we have scarcely any 
definite information, and of the real nat- 
ure of their poison only a very little has 
been learned. It really seems strange 
that this dreaded creature, so long fa- 
miliar to every one, should be so little 
understood — that our scientists and 
learnéd men cannot give more complete 
information regarding them—yet such 
is the fact. Here a wide and promising 
field awaits the investigator. This pa- 
per has been necessarily brief. For that 
reason I have made no attempt to treat 
the subject in detail; still, 1 hope that I 
have said enough to awaken the interest 
of at least a few readers. 


— 





THE apteryx is the freak bird of New 
Zealand. The feathers of this strange 
bird are so fine that, to the ordinary ob- 
server, they seem like fine grey hair. It 
is about the size of a “ Shanghai” rooster 
and by some is considered the connect- 
ing link between birds and mammals. 
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The birds shown in Mr. Johnson’s pic- 
ture on page 235 are in the natural wild 
state. During the deep snows of last 
winter some feed was scattered about 
for them and in this way they were en- 
ticed near to a barn where camera and 
operator were hidden. 





The herd shown on page 237 is all 
that remains of the vast multitude of 
buffalo that once roamed the free, roll- 
ing prairies of Manitoba. Mr. Tyrrell’s 
picture was taken in Igor at Silver 
Heights, Lord Strathcona’s estate, 4 
miles west of Winnipeg? The herd 
originally belonged to Lord Strathcona, 
who recently presented the animals to 
the Dominion—the City of Winnipeg 
now maintaining them. 





NOTES ON THE CHAMELEON. 





The problem of self preservation is 
first in importance to all living things. 
The study of the means by which bird 
and animal effect this is most interesting 
to all who love the woods and fields. 
The common Anolis (popularly called 
the chameleon) is the most intelligent 
and undoubtedly the most attractive of 
our North American lizards. Its slen- 
der, graceful figure, quick motions and 
docile spirit have won for it a deservedly 
high place in the esteem of the lovers 
of the curious. Some of the means 
employed by it to escape danger are 
certainly worthy of more than passing 
mention. 

From the Cumberland and Ozark 
Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico this 
curious little creature may be found 
basking himself in the hot sunshine of 
the mountainside or scurrying along the 
rail fences and prostrate logs of the low- 
lands. It was my privilege to spend 
several years in a region peculiarly at- 
tractive to the chameleon. In and along 
the borders of the gloomy forests of 
Central Mississippi I found great num- 
bers of these “turn coats,” as they are 
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called by the negroes—the males easily 
distinguishable by their crimson gular 
sacks, which they love to puff out, as if 
to defy the intruder in their haunts. 
Among the branches of a leafy bush 
or tree the chameleon is brilliant green, 
on a decayed log or weather- beaten rail, 
dark brown—showing Mother Nature’s 
way of protecting her children by what 
the scientists term ‘protective colora- 
tion.” Ina general way Anolis assumes 
the hue of his surroundings where the 
tints are various shades of green and 
brown. Some persons assert that he 
can take on amy hue or tint, but this 
must be a mistake. In a series of ex- 
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his peaceful life—not the artificial hues 
of which the lords of creation are so 
fond. 

Besides the power of changing color, 
Anolis has another means of self-pro- 
tection, used only as a last resort. All 
lizards are indiscriminately termed scor- 
pions, or “scarpins” by the Mississippi 
negroes. I had often heard them tell of 
“de scarpins dat drap der tails,” but had 
mentally classified such stories with the 
tales of ‘“‘ha’nts” and “ghosses,” so 
common among them. One day, how- 
ever, I had a little experience which con- 
vinced me that, in this particular at least, 














LIVE GROUSE IN THE SNOW. 


Amateur photo by THomas Jounson, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





periments with a pair, I used paper and 
cloth of various colors, wood, china- 
ware, and cotton, but failed to produce 
more than three distinct colors—the 
brilliant green and dark brown already 
mentioned and a beautiful soft golden 
brown. There were some intermediate 
tones easily discerned when Anolis was 
changing his hue, but they were always 
fleeting. It was impossible to produce 
any hue approaching white, pink, red, 
blue or black. No doubt his power of 
changing color to suit his surroundings 
was intended only to cover the simple 
hues of bark and leaf on which he lives 


the negroes were not so far from the 
facts. It came about in this way. 

One sunshiny afternoon in April I 
took a favorite book and went off into 
the woods to read. Finding a good seat 
at the base of an immense beech, I soon 
forgot myself and surroundings in the 
pages of my author. After a time I was 
roused by a rustling in the leaves, per- 
haps a hundred feet away. The rustling 
sound came nearer and nearer; with its 
approach my curiosity arose. I easily 
followed the animal’s course by the 
noise produced by its feet upon the dry 
leaves, which still lay as a mat upon the 
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ground; then, as the animal mounted a 
prostrate log that had obstructed the view, 
I saw it was a chameleon. The little rep- 
tile took his bearings and bore down in 
a bee-line upon my retreat. I wondered 
what there could be in me to attract him 
thus or what vengeance he was prepar- 
ing to take upon me as a representative 
of his old-time enemy the human race; 
but remained perfectly still to see the 
outcome. On he came—one bright eye, 
then the other, fastened on me. Hat in 
hand I waited the approach of the bold 
little fellow. Nearer and nearer he came, 
till at last he was between my feet: 
quick as thought I dropped the hat 
down over him and reached under it, 
expecting to feel his cold little body— 
instead I grasped an inch and a half of 
his tail, left behind by him, no doubt, as 
a memento of the occasion. I took the 
fragment of His Lizardship in my hand 
and watched it jump about, much as a 
fish dropped from the hook into the 
boat. The antics of the tail so com- 
pletely absorbed my attention that Mr. 
Chameleon had disappeared among the 
weeds and brush, when I awoke to a 
realization of the fact that all I had for 
my pains was a piece of lizard half as 
long as one of my fingers. 

James S. Compton, A. B. 





THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 





To a student and lover of birds, for- 
tunately located amid favorable sur- 
roundings, with abundant opportunities 
for observation, the “‘ whip-poor-will” is 
an interesting and attractive specimen of 
nocturnal bird life. To those who know 
the whip-poor- will only as a “straggler,” 
or who have had only a glimpse of it at 
long intervals, it is probably nothing 
more than a unique bird. It is a bird oft- 
en heard but seldom seen, this is true, even 
in localities where it is quite common. 

The whip-poor-will is a bird of char- 
acter, and, to become familiar with its 
many interesting peculiarities, one must 
be acquainted with it in its native haunts. 
It must be sought out and studied with- 
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out molestation in the shadows of its 
wildwoods home—far back in the forest, 
where the mossy old trees are festooned 
with grape vines, where the brightest 
days are only twilight. A few observa- 
tions of this bird, perhaps on summer 
evenings, as he zig-zags over the open 
field near his forest home, in search of 
food, will never reveal its characteristics. 

During the past season this bird has 
been unusually abundant in the vicinity 
of my home, and I have made good use 
of the chance to study their ways. On 
three occasions I have pursued them 
until past midnight, and I feel that my 
study has not been in vain—at least so 
far as I am personally concerned—and 
personal interest is the chief incentive to 
bird study—since they have given me 
both pleasure and knowledge. But 
much of the experience gained in these 
night rambles cannot be conveyed to 
the reader in written language, for rea- 
sons that are obvious without explana- 
tion. The whip-poor-will is the “fly- 
catcher” of the night; he gets out of 
bed when the sun goes down and usual- 
ly returns to his resting place a little af- 
ter midnight, so that his “day” is ra- 
ther short. 

Search for the whip-poor-will in the 
day time, and, if you are blessed with 
great patience and sharp eyes, you may 
find him (though probably not until you 
have taken several unsuccessful hunts) 
perched lengthwise on some lichen-cov- 
ered limb about twenty feet above the 
ground. He loves the cool shadows of 
the thick forest, where the sunlight can- 
not disturb him in his hours of repose 
and where his enemies are not so apt to 
find him; indeed, his grey-black coat so 
nicely harmonizes with his surroundings 
that it is a wonder that they ever find 
him at all. He does not always spend 
his daylight hours upon an old grey 
limb, but often rests upon the ground in 
the darkest shadow; in which case you 
may almost tread upon him before he 
will fly, and then he raises so quickly 
and silently that he will actually startle 
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you. The sudden “whir-r-r” of Bob 
White could not startle you more. 
When the sun goes down, the whip- 
poor-will comes forth from his forest re- 
treat, and, sailing low over the open 
field, gets his supper on the wing. His 
food consists wholly of night flying in- 
sects, and between each course he 
alights upon some low perch, as a fence 
or rock, and sounds his familiar “ Whip- 
poor - will! whip-poor-will! whip -poor- 
will!” in rapid succession. If you are 
close enough to the bird, you will hear 
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ship and song, it is almost useless to 
look for them after they have ceased 
their familiar song, as you would never 
find them except by the merest acci- 
dent; if they be abundant, you would 
probably have better success looking for 
them in the daytime. 

The whip-poor-will builds no nest, but 
deposits her two white eggs upon the 
bare ground, generally on a hillside; 
the eggs are often slightly marked with 
spots of lilac and brown and always 
closely harmonize with their surround- 











THE LAST OF THE BUFFALO IN MANITOBA. 


Compliments of C. 8. Tyrrett, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





a short prefatory cluck—making his call 
sound thus: 
“Cluck! Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 

This is their love song, and, during 
the breeding season, they sing almost 
incessantly during the twilight hours of 
pleasant evenings; by 10 or 11 o’clock 
they are quiet—only now and then: one 
may be heard; and by 1 or 2 o’clock 
they have returned to the forest. After 
the breeding season is over, or about 
July 1, the whip-poor-wills become si- 
lent birds and one not familiar with 
their habits might think that they had 
all suddenly left. 

They are shy birds, and if you do not 
observe them during their days of court- 


ings. If you happen to flush her from 


her eggs—for she will not move till you 
almost step upon her, so great is her 
confidence in her protective coloration 
—she will flutter away, simulating the 
actions of a crippled bird, often uttering 
a low, pleading cry, and her imitation of 
a maimed bird is so perfect that you may 
follow her a hundred yards or more be- 
fore you discover that she is only leading 
you on a fool’s errand, and then, if you 
turn back to look at the eggs, it’s nine 
chances to one that you will miss the 
spot; of course, if you know the bird 
you will not try to catch the poor thing, 
in the first place. 

The whip-poor-wills nest or rather lay 
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their eggs in May and June. The 
young are able to fly in about 5 or 6 
days after they are hatched, and follow 
the parents about closely for several 
weeks. For the first two or three days 
after the young have learned to fly, the 
old birds continue to feed them. By 
the middle of July the little family have 
separated; domestic life with its trials 
and pleasures is forgotten; the parents 
are divorced and their children gone— 
each battles the world alone. They re- 
main in their forest home till October, 
then they leave us, to spend the winter 
amid the eternal green of the South. 

The mouth of the whip-poor-will is 
enormous and capable of admitting ob- 
jects as large as a chickadee. They are 
beneficial birds and do a vast amount of 
good in destroying the night flying 
moths and other nocturnal insects on 
which they feed; and, as they are indus- 
trious hunters and possess voracious ap- 
petites, the amount they consume be- 
tween sundown and midnight must cer- 
tainly be immense. 

The whip-poor-will is seldom or nev- 
er found far from the deep timber; he 
generally seeks his food over an open 
field, but it is always some field at the 
edge of his favorite wood. He is an 
expert on the wing, and when he starts 
in pursuit of an unwary moth, it has 
very little chance for escape. His 
movements are as silent as the shadows, 
and you will not see him at night unless 
he happens to cross your line of vision. 
You must wait for the whip-poor-will’s 
song, and then steal upon the singer— 
if you can. Morais RICE. 


AT CEDAR LAKE. 








To the angler living in a large city, 
the question of where to go for a day’s 
fishing is one which requires much 
thought. To find a place where the 
fishing is good usually requires a long 
journey and a consequent outlay of 
time, which he can ill afford. The wa- 
ters convenient to a large city are usual- 
ly barren of fish; but to the Chicago 
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man who has a little time to spare and 
an inclination to spend it in fishing, 
there is no better place than Cedar 
Lake, Indiana. Being but 40 miles 
from Chicago, it is within easy reach and 
still is far enough away to escape being 
fished to death. 

Cedar Lake is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by high and heavily timbered 
banks, where one can find many a cool 
and quiet nook in which to swing a 
hammock and enjoy a rest after a fight 
with some gamy old black bass, for 
which this charming little lake is justly 
famed. 

Through the efforts of Charles Sigler 
and other public-spirited residents of the 
vicinity, permission was last spring ob- 
tained from the Indiana State Fish Com- 
mission to seine the lake and remove 
therefrom all carp, gar, buffalo, dogfish 
and such other fish as will not bite the 
hook themselves and which keep the 
water in such a filthy condition as to 
ruin all other fishing. Owing to the 
condition of the weather at the time the 
seining was done, much of the water 
was not reached, but from such portions 
as were netted, large numbers of these 
pirate fish were taken. Many black bass 
were also taken but these were, of 
course, immediately returned. Remov- 
ing these worthless fish has, as expected, 
greatly improved the bass fishing, as is 
evidenced by the greatly improved 
catches during the present season. 

A recent trip to this lake by the 
writer yielded a large amount of pleas- 
ure and a sizable string of black bass. 
The unprecedented heavy rains of this 
season have, to some extent, injured the 
fishing in this, as in all other nearby 
waters; but it is now improving, and I 
look to see some large catches made 
during the remainder of the season. 

Chicago, Ills. CHARLES P. WADE. 

THE Louisiana water thrush breeds 
from the Gulf states northward—winter- 
ing in Mexico and Central America. We 
hope to soon print a good paper on this 
shy, yet musical, Southerner. 
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HUNTING THE FOX. 





The people of Central Pennsylvania 
are deprived of the privilege of hunting 
large game, such as bear, deer, etc. The 
older hunters tell of the days when 
deer were so plentiful that they would 
come home with the cows in the even- 
ing; when the wolves howled in the 
forest and the bears destroyed the corn 
and feasted on the “porkers” of the 
farmer. But those good old times have 
passed; and the Nimrods of today must 
either seek new fields to conquer or con- 
tent themselves with hunting smaller 
game. There is one species of game, 
however, that has remained, in spite of 
the ravages of the woodman’s axe and 
the increase of population. The red fox 
still remains with us, and he seems to be 
here to stay. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they are hunted persistently every 
year, they seem to be getting no scarcer. 
Being nocturnal in his habits—hunting 
the open fields at night and spending 
the day hidden in the thickets and the 
heavy timber—it is seldom that Rey- 
nard is seen during the day, unless he is 
being chased by a dog. Even then, his 
cunning and instinct serve him so well 
that he often outwits both the dog and 
the hunter. It is this element of uncer- 
tainty that makes the hunt all the more 
exciting. I have hunted almost all kinds 


of game, and, for real, genuine sport, 
there is nothing that surpasses a fox 
chase. 

Spending my Christmas vacation on 
the banks of the West Branch of the 
historic Susquehanna, I was informed 
that red fuxes were plenty in the vicin- 
ity. This was enough. I determined to 
have a chase at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity, and the opportunity was not long 
in presenting itself. On the second day 
after my arrival there was a fresh fall of 
snow. Bright and early the next morn- 
ing, in company with “ Drive’’ (a large 
English foxhound) and with my trusty 
Marlin repeater on my shoulder, we 
were beating the thickets in the neigh- 
borhood, trying to find a fresh track. 
Suddenly the dog began to tug at his 
chain—at the same time letting out 
howls that could be heard for more than 
a mile. On releasing the chain, he was 
gone in an instant. Being well acquaint- 
ed in the vicinity, I started for a laurel 
thicket some 2 miles distant, where I 
supposed the fox would be lying. Like 
the deer, the fox, when pursued, will 
nearly always run points, or a cleared 
field if there are any in the vicinity. 
Taking advantage of this fact, I stationed 
myself on a stump in a field between 
the laurel patch and a strip of timber, 
where I supposed he would cross if 
routed. Listening for the dog, I could 
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hear him “tongueing” at intervals. I 
could tell by these intervals that he was 
still running an old track. This con- 
tinued for about a half hour; then sud- 
denly the bays came fast and furious, 
and I knew that Reynard had been 
routed from his lair. Talk about music! 
There is no sweeter music to the ear of 
the sportsman than the loud, clear throat 
notes of a hound on a fresh track. It 
will thrill any man who has a drop of 
sporting blood in his veins. With gun 
to shoulder, every nerve tense, and all 
attention, I listened to the music—grow- 
ing louder as he approached, then be- 
coming less clear as he circled in the 
opposite direction. Knowing that the 
fox would run several circles and then 
strike for the next piece of timber, I 
expected to get a shot at any moment. 
But he succeeded in crossing on the op- 
posite side of the fence without my see- 
ing him. Thinking that he would re- 
turn on the same track, I stationed my- 
self in a fence corner not more than a 
rod distant from where he had crossed, 
and patiently waited for his return. The 
dog was soon out of hearing. While 
listening for his return, every sound— 
the raucous whistle of a distant loco- 
motive, the lowing of a cow in a neigh- 
boring barn—would be interpreted by 
the expectant senses as the “Ow-ow! 
Ow-ow!” of the distant hound. Minutes 
seem like hours, and an hour seems as 
long as a half day. 

After many disappointments, the long 
expected baying is heard in the distance. 
The gun again comes to our shoulder 
and our eyes are strained in the direc- 
tion in which we hear the dog coming. 
Soon we catch a fleeting glimpse of the 
fox. Being intent on keeping the loca- 
tion of the dog, he little thinks of the 
enemy awaiting him in the fence corner. 
Now I can see him quite plainly. He 
stops frequently—looking back and list- 
ening for the dog. Then he starts again, 
coming directly towards us, This is 
the supreme moment. It is a moment 
that is worth long hours of waiting to 
experience. The fox presents a magnifi- 
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cent appearance as he approaches with 
that graceful trot, stepping so lightly 
that he hardly seems to touch the 
ground; with his head high in air and 
his fine tail sweeping in the rear. We 
keep him well covered as he approaches 
—congratulating ourselves that he can- 
not escape this time without our getting 
a shot. Our heart beats louder and 
faster; when he has approached to with- 
in about 50 yards, we press the trigger; 
the smokeless powder gives out a short, 
snappy bark; and the fox falls in his 
tracks, Waiting for the dog to come 
up, I again slip the chain on him. As it 
is now noon, we eat our lunch—sharing 
it with faithful, soft-eyed Drive, who plain- 
ly shows that he is well pleased with the 
forenoon’s work. 

After lunch a new start is taken in 
search of another track. After beating 
around for several hours we succeed in 
starting another, which ran over almost 
the same ground as the first one. We 
are more fortunate this time—the little 
Marlin stopping him the first time he 
attempts to cross the field. It being 
now 3 o'clock, we conclude to call it a 
day and return home. Although hunt- 
ing in a settled country, within a few 
miles of several large towns, I venture 
to say that we had as much genuine 
sport and excitement as though the day 
had been spent in the wilds of the Adir- 
ondacks or the Rockies. 

Penfield, Penna. W. E. Tosias. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE GULF COAST. 

It is a rare treat to visit that stretch 
of the coast of the Mexican Gulf, lying 
between Mobile and New Orleans, and 
to cross the great belt of long-leafed 
pine which intervenes between the cot- 
ton belt and salt water. The fisherman 
will find plenty to amuse him in the tar- 
pon, sea bass and Spanish mackerel 
found in the Sound or in the blue wa- 
ters beyond the fringe of islands which 
separate it from the Gulf proper: the 
sight seer and camera fiend will find a 
thousand and one unique and interest- 
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ing scenes—such as fishing schooners, 
picturesque Southern houses with their 
generous porches and yards, glimpses of 
forest and sea—to amuse and entertain 
him: those of us whose only claim up- 
on the attention of the public is the 
vigor of the efforts we put forth at the 
table will find much to minister to the 
wants of the inner man in the oysters 
and shrimp, so plentiful and so cheap 
here: even the invalid and the do-noth- 
ing will be soothed and rested by the 
tonic of pine and sea. 

The strange new trees and flowers; 
the old Spanish gardens, full of un- 
known shrubs and plants; the all per- 


bayous before the Englishman appeared 
upon the scene to take a hand in the 
dispute—long, long before the curtain 
falls upon the last act of the struggle 
when Uncle Sam steps in and by sheer 
force of bluff and pocket-book solves 
the problem which a century and a 
quarter of appeals to sword and musket 
failed to solve. 

First on Ship Island, then on the sand 
spit now occupied by the little city of 
Biloxi, just across the bay from Deer 
Island, Bienville built a fort nearly 100 
years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. Indian massacres in the early 
days caused the little settlement to move 





A TURPENTINE STILL. 
Amateur photos by the Author. 





A HOME AMONG THE LIVE OAKS. 





vading sense of content and quiet that 
steals in from the blue waves, tossing 
out yonder beyond the sand bars, put 
one into the proper mood simply to re- 
lax his high strung nerves and to give 
himself over to the enjoyment of the 
present. 

The quaint patois of the Creole oys- 
termen and shrimp catchers; the old 
Spanish names such as Pablo and Lopez, 
make one feel as well as know that the 
early history of this strip of coast is full 
of romance and adventure. We séarcely 
need to be told that Frenchman and 
Spaniard contended for the possession 
of these low lying islands and placid 


to Mobile Bay and to rebuild there in a 
more easily protected spot. 

Here is a home among the live oaks 
in a sheltered spot on the outskirts of 
Mississippi City. How peaceful it looks, 
nestled among the trees. The broad 
galleries or verandas look inviting; just 
in front are the waves of the Sound, 
just behind the whispering pines. Sure- 
ly life is not half so strenuous under the 
live oaks as it is under the maples. 
Pressing down to the surf, apparently 
that they may wash their roots in Old 
Ocean’s brine, come the pines. The 
name long leafed pine is very appro- 
priate: some of the needles which I 
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measured were 18 inches long. The 
saw and axe are just now beginning to 
work havoc with the primeval forest; 
no doubt along with it will go the herds 
of deer which have hitherto been the 
delight of local hunters. 

This is a still—not a moonshiner’s 
place of business, where foul smelling 
corn whiskey is made, but a quiet, law- 
abiding establishment whose products 
are turpentine and resin. There may 
be nooks in these boundless forests 
where “forty rod” is made for an ap- 
preciative if not a wise public, but this 
is not one of them. 
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Southern Manitoba, near La Salle, dur- 
ing the fall season of 1901, and shows 
what splendid sport is to be had with 
the grouse of those wide sweeping prai- 
ries. The 2 shooters are our long-time 
friends Herbert Lightcap and C. Dodd— 
both well-known Winnipeg sportsmen. 





One day near Christmas, while I was 
living in the Indian Territory, big Tom 
Cranfill and I went out to get some 
quail for the holiday. We only had one 
gun and it is safe to say that it was 
mine. We had found and scattered a 
covey along a little ravine that ran 
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A TWO DAYS’ BAG FOR TWO GUNS. 





The train comes puffing in and whisks 
us away from the odor of the pines and 
murmur of the sea; away from this 
quiet, contented life to the life of rush 
and hurry, of push and scramble for 
place and pelf. A pang of keen and 
genuine regret strikes home as we 
realize that we must leave this land of 
sand and sunshine with its cheery, warm 
hearted people, its myriad attractions of 
bush and brake, and, more than all else, 
the changeful, ever-beckoning Gulf. 
James S. Compton. 
THE accompanying photo was taken 
on one of the large wheat ranches in 


through a cornfield. I was slipping 
along with my gun at “ready” when I 
saw a quail’s head above an old log. 
The distance was scarcely more than 10 
feet, so, as we were out for meat as well 
as sport, I took a snap-shot at the quail’s 
head. I heard a tremendous fluttering 
in the weeds, but was not prepared for 
what I found upon investigation. ‘Did 
you get him?” Tom asked. ‘Seems 
so!” I replied, as I threw out to him 
not I but 6 big, fat birds. But that was 
not the most interesting part.— Each 
one of those quail had its head shot off 
and not a shot touched the body of any! 
Redlands, Calif. LEN WHITTEMORE. 
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“ There is certainly thing in l 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








A DAY OR TWO ON EAGLE RIVER. 





Most people who have crossed our 
continent will remember the stop at 
Glenwood Springs. It is one of the 
places where the routined excursions 
offer their patrons a genuine rest. It is 
a little below the confluence of the 
Grand and Eagle Rivers—the stream 
now taking the name of the former 
river and flowing westwards to unite 
with the Green in forming the Colorado 
River whose wonderful cafion in Arizona 
is unequalled in the world. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
follows the Eagle River from its source 
near Tennessee Pass all the way to its 
mouth, and it would seem to the tourist 
that the fishing would long ago have 
been exhausted. There is more talk of 
the Gunnison catches than of any other 
in the United States, and perhaps with 
good reason, for when the rainbow takes 
to rising he is reckless and runs a-muck. 
You may fish for whole days when His 
Lordship sulks, and he will lie in the 
crystal waters and roll his eyes in dis- 
dain at all the allurements of bait and 
gaudy flies. Perchance on the third 
day, in the afternoon, he will remember, 
together with a lot of others, that he is 
hungry, and if you understand how to 
land that kind of fish, you may take 30 
or 40 pounds almost before you realize 


what you are doing; then it’s all off un- 
til some other day, when you may be 
back again to your work in Wall Street 
or trying to become a member of the 
Tuna Ciub at Catalina Island. 

The fishing in the Eagle has never 
been like that, and, unless the recent 
stocking with rainbow trout shall change 
the old conditions, it is not likely to be. 
The Eagle is a healthy stream, fed only 
with mountain snows and mountain 
showers—a river that as yet no mills or 
placer outfits have contaminated, clear as 
a spring on the slopes of the Alle- 
ghanies, and broad and strong and bril- 
liant in the sunlight in long and delight- 
ful stretches of ripples and deepening 
pools. I have fished it several times; 
not so often as I would like—for it is 
330 miles away from Denver—but often 
enough to make it of some weight when 
I say that I never failed to make some 
kind of a catch. 

The first time was in the middle of 
September, and after a half day’s coach- 
ing at the hands of the Hon. James 
Dilts, of Eagle, I took to the pursuit of 
hoppers and to fishing on my own ac- 
count—surprising myself with a catch 
of nearly 12 pounds before sundown. 
The next time was not so good, but all 
days are not alike and the fisherman 
must take them as they come. 

The last time was at least a novelty, 
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and it is mainly to show the Sports 
AFIELD folks what Colorado can do in 
the way of weather that this article is 
written. The only way to be sure of 
good fishing is to go prepared to stay 
until you get your fish, and it looked 
reasonable to think that on one of the 
days between the 3rd and the 7th of 
July there would be a chance to fill a 
modest basket with trout. The 3rd was 
a warm day on the eastern slopes of the 
Divide, and Uncle Sam’s man had pre- 
dicted fair and warmer weather for the 
4th. It was 8 a. m. on the Fourth of 
July when No. 5 let us off at Eagle sta- 
tion, and it was after 10 o’clock when 
we two—myself and a youngster who 
had never handled a rod before—were 
trying the riffles and pools a couple of 
miles below the town. The clouds that 
had been forming over New York Peak 
at the head of Brush Creek, over Ten- 
nessee Pass and off to the eastward, 
where the White River Plateau or Flat 
Top country lies, soon began to close in 
upon the valley, and a strong wind came 
with frequent and unpleasant gusts. It 
was next to impossible to throw a fly, 
and it required an effort to hold the rod 
steady, and the pressure of the wind at 
times, coming suddenly, startled me into 
the fleeting idea that I had hooked a fish. 
One trout only, lying in a peaceful shel- 
ter beneath a high and verdant bank, 
was what we took; it weighed three 
quarters of a pound after being dressed. 
We put our tackle into compact shape 
and trudged back wearily to the town— 
all the time stimulated with the. hope 
that tomorrow must surely be a change. 

On the morning of the 5th we drove 
up Brush Creek about 5 miles in occa- 
sional glimmers of sunshine that scarce- 
ly raised the temperature above 60 de- 
grees, and with every indication of rain 
and wind; all the night before the tem- 
perature had been at or below 40 de- 
grees, and as we came into sight of New 
York Mountain we saw that its crest 
had been mantled with snow during the 
hours of darkness and from the zone of 
the quaking asp to its top everything 
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was as white as in winter. We did our 
duty fishing, having come so far, but no- 
body will be surprised to hear that our 
total catch amounted to three trout, 
ranging from 12 ounces down to a quar- 
ter of a pound—one of them having 
been taken immediately after a heavy 
storm of rain and hail and an unpleas- 
ant chilling of the air. 

Everybody is used to reading fish 
stories with a grain of salt, but here is 
one that is true. Our disappointment at 
such unheard-of conditions of the weath- 
er may be imagined; but, in spite of it 
all, we know that the two streams men- 
tioned are alive with trout, and that no 
one should fail to make a reasonable 
catch in ordinary weather. 

Some of the Izaak Waltons of the 
valley tell me that the best fishing is be- 
tween Red Cliff and Eagle, and cited 
one of the local fishermen who has al- 
ways been noted for taking two baskets 
and for filling them below Red Cliff. 
Another man, who was listening to this 
account, said that the skillful angler 
aforesaid had but recently told him that 
the rainbow trout so lately put into the 
Eagle had upset all his theories and that 
one basket was enough to hold all he 
could catch. Those who deplore the 
laxity of the game laws may get much 
comfort from the ability of the rainbows 
to look out for themselves. It is not 
uncommon to see them in great num- 
bers in the South Platte, within 30 miles 
of Denver, lying stolidly in the deeper 
riffles and ignoring, apparently, every- 
thing. The annual catch in such rivers 
as the Gunnison does not seem to de- 
plete their numbers, and from time to 
time fish of 10 or 12 pounds weight are 
caught and are evidence that there is 
plenty of food for those that have not 
yet acquired a taste for Coachmen, 
Hackles, skewered hoppers, and other 
attractions of the kind. 

It is also the truth that to fish is to 
work. When you are wading the mid- 
dle of a swift stream like the Eagle 
River—perhaps with one boot full of 
water—you may recall with something 
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like regret the old, slow-winding mead- 
ow brook in the State where you were 
a boy, and from which you have pulled 
hundreds of gamy trout in sight of 
your home. You will go on fishing, 
however, just the same, and at night, 
when you are in dry clothing again and 
are so lame and stiff that you wonder 
how you managed to fish all day, you 
will see the truth of what an old fellow 
is made to say in De Maupassant’s “ Les 
Dimanches d’un Bourgeois,” when he is 
asked by another fisherman to help him 
with his tackle: he grumblingly assents, 
but takes occasion to say: “ Remember, 
if you please, that we are not here to 
amuse ourselves.” 

The Eagle is probably as low as one 
is ever likely to find it, but in no place 
did it prove to be fordable in ordinary 
hip boots. It should be fished in waders 
or in clothing that one can change after 
he comes out. The habit of wading in 
ordinary clothing is much practiced even 
in the cold waters of the Colorado 
streams, yet on the night of the Fourth, 
as we sat in Goodrich’s store at Eagle, 
trying to keep warm, I heard the names 
of three or four men who had been 
great fishermen, who now complained 
of rheumatism resulting from constant 
exposure of the kind mentioned. One 
man, so we were told, used to wade into 
a deep pool of ice-cold water until his 
shoulders were hardly visible, and stand 
for half an hour casting his fly into 
what seemed to others an inaccessible 
spot: his days of fishing are about over, 
for he is so crippled by the rheums that 
belong to much older men that he is 
unable to do the work that is a part of 
successful fishing. A former cashier of 
one of the Denver banks used to make 
a practice of hunting geese on the Platte 
—sitting all day on a frozen and wind- 
swept island, or lying for hours upon 
the ice, covered over with a sheet. Al- 
though he laughed at the idea of suffer- 
ing for his imprudence, he is now, only 
a few years later, a pretty good example 
of what exposure can do for the health- 
iest man. 


Some large trout are lately being 
taken in the Eagle River, and it is 
claimed that one of 10 pounds weight 
was caught in the town limits in June; 
as 7 pounds had heretofore been the 
most claimed for fish from this stream, 
it goes to show at least that the fish are 
really bigger or that the liars are getting 
bolder. At Wolcott, which is above 
Eagle on the same river, our train, upon 
another occasion, made a long stop, and 
one of the passengers took the oppor- 
tunity to fish from the bridge near the 
station: to his delight, he soon hooked a 
7-inch trout, and was showing it to his 
wife and some others of their party, 
when he was touched on the arm by a 
man that seemed to belong to the place, 
and who whispered to him that he had 
better put the fish back into the water 
before it was too late—it being under 8 
inches in length and its possession mak- 
ing him liable to a heavy fine: there be- 
ing no alternative, the trout was put into 
the stream again, and a second one of’ 
about the same size soon afterwards was 
caught; after this also had been in the 
same way returned to its native element, 
a warning whistle called us hastily back 
to the train, where we found that the 
hurry was, as usual, a matter of imagina- 
tion. Before we started, another man, 
who did not appear to be a resident, 
asked our fisherman if he understood 
the racket he had been mixed up in, and 
then offered his explanation of the affair: 

“It probably struck you as strange 
that anybody should have taken so 
much trouble to enlighten you in regard 
to the fishing laws of Colorado, but what 
he was after, and would have succeeded 
in bringing about, even if it had been 
necessary to have threatened your ar- 
rest, was to get the trout back into the 
water before it died. You see,” he 
went on, with something of a twinkle in 
his eyes, “those trout have been trained 
by the railroad officials to bite, and have 
been of great service in inducing tour- 
ists to return for the fishing or to tell 
such stories of their success as to send 
others to a stream where you can catch 
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trout at every place the train slows up: 
it’s the same scheme that’s worked on 
the people on the other side of Marshall 
Pass—not far from the place where the 
big robbery occurred. The stream—lI 
think it is the head of the Tomichi— 
winds close to the rails, and one of the 
passengers, who is really employed by 
the company, sits on the back platform 
and handles his rod so skillfully, throw- 
ing his flies over the most inviting places 
in the pools and bends of the creek, 
that, before the train is half-way to the 
valley he has caught a mess of fine fish. 
How is it done? I was in the train rob- 
bery, and they searched us all, but they 
didn’t find out anything about it; all I 
can say is that it’s done, and it pays first 
rate. It’s a great country out here in 
Colorado, and these trained trout are 
easy, compared to some of the things 
you have to learn.” 

The man was right, but what you 
learn in Colorado is something that you 
will never forget and that fills your life- 
time with priceless memories. If you 
have no sight of the eternal mountains 
and their snow-white crests or slopes 
that are rose-like in the dawn, their 
mantles of the thunder cloud and flash- 
ing of the lightning in the war of furious 
elements, if you have never seen the 
solemn glory of the quiet setting of the 
sun, where every peak is more wonder- 
ful than the Sphynx, and the day goes 
into the west like a spirit to its everlast- 
ing home—silent and holy and beautiful 
—you have missed more than you will 
ever understand until you have seen it all. 

There are hundreds of rivers in the 
State that afford good fishing, but no 
one who has ranged the country from 
the eastern slope to the great Lone Cone 
in the region of the San Miguel will 
half so much recall the successful days 
of fishing as he will remember the won- 
ders of Nature’s ever changing pano- 
rama, the exhilaration of the mountain 
air and forgetting of everything else but 
the joy of life in its primeval freedom 
from care and toil. 

As the tourist rushes down one of 
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our western cafions in a smother of 
smoke and oftentimes of heat, he sees 
the regions of the upper lands where a 
day is worth a week of civilization. It 
does not pay to come so far unless you 
can take the time to leave the sound of 
the locomotive and the factory bell, and 
a day or two spent on a side trip by 
stage or in the saddle will more fully re- 
pay the traveller than any amount of 
routine journeying. 

At the head of Brush Creek, which 
comes into the river at Eagle, is the 
mining camp of Fulford, and above is 
New York Mountain, which affords from 
its summit a magnificent view of the 
range: as you ride slowly along the 
trail that has been made across the slide 
rock above timber line, you may recall a 
verse from the Psalms: 

“The high hills are a refuge for the 
wild goats and the rocks for the conies.” 

What the miners call coonies are seen 
on this mountain in great numbers; 
they are much like a dwarf rabbit, hard- 
ly larger than a rat, and are neighbors 
of the ptarmigan or mountain quail. 
They are forever busy with wisps of hay 
and other food for the long and snow- 
bound winter before them; the red wild 
rose and the modest columbines send 
their perfume across the upward path: 
the snowshoe rabbit comes forth and 
hustles himself away in ludicrous haste; 
the blue grouse calls its young and rises 
almost beneath your pony’s feet. You 
will be likely to meet upon your way a 
file of sober burros loaded down with 
ore, and the work that the miners have 
done, sometimes without return, will 
give you food for thought when you 
have gone back to the daily toil that 
seems so hard to carry on. Never try 
to tell what the mountains are like until 
after you have been as one lost in their 
fastnesses, and out of the sight of men 
and their handiwork. 

When you go fishing in Colorado, 
take all the flies you have along—be- 
cause it is a good chance to see how 
useless they are — but do not forget 
to subsidize some boy to catch for 
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you at least a hundred small grasshop- 
pers; put them in a box where they can 
get air and they will keep for a week 
with care. When there are trout to be 
caught, the hoppers will always do the 
work, 

If any of the readers of Sports 
AFIELD want to ask for information 
about Colorado and New Mexico fish- 
ing, the writer will be only too glad to 
tell them what he knows from his own 
experience. The asking of a few ques- 
tions often saves one from disappoint- 
ment and delay. If we can rescue even 
here and there a tenderfoot from the 
traps too often set, it is all the reward 
we ask. CHARLES F,. ALLEN. 

Denver, Colorado. 





FISHING NOTES FROM THE OZARKS. 





The region where the Rocky Moun- 
tain upland breaks into a sea of stony 
billows before flowing down to the level 
of the swampy Mississippi bottoms is a 
most interesting one to both naturalist 
and sportsman. Here in these hills and 
valleys the flora and fauna of North and 
South, of prairie and woodland, meet 
and mingle in astonishing and attractive 
variety. Good pure air, free from ma- 
laria, is insured by the elevation; 
springs of most excellent water gush 
from the base of every hill. Pure air, 
pure water, and warm sunshine, but not 
too warm for comfort—for the air is 
much drier than at the corresponding 
latitude east of the Father of Waters— 
render it an ideal place for the camper 
out and the fisherman. Here the lover 
of outdoor life may wax fat and brown 
before shortening days call him back to 
the city’s din and dust. 

Forests of jack oak, hickory, and per- 
simmon cover these undulating hills to 
their very summits—relieving the region 
of all suggestion of barrenness and 
sterility. Dense growths of hazel and 
sassafras along the roadsides and fence 
rows provide meals and lodging for a 
multitude of birds whose sprightly ways 
and cheery music help to entertain and 


amuse. Insect pests, though not ab- 
sent, are not nearly so numerous as at 
many of the more frequented resorts of 
the North and East. The summer flood 
of tourists and pleasure seekers has not 
yet begun to inundate this peaceful re- 
gion. There are practically no summer 
hotels with their noisy crowds; no self- 
important guides whose officiousness is 
in direct ratio to their ignorance and in- 
efficiency. A man must go with his 
mind made up to camp out or to trust 
to luck to find suitable accommodations 
at village taverns and farm houses. 

The man who will deliberately choose 
the stuffy, little hotel, with its monoton- 
ous fare, in preference to the free life of 
the camper out, is certainly deaf and 
blind to Nature’s gifts: the cool spring 
water; the fish, fresh from the stream; 
the eggs and milk from the nearest farm 
house; the odor of mint; the music of 
cardinal and Carolina wren; the glow of 
spiderwort from the hiliside; the flash 
of the trumpet creeper from the brake; 
the plunge in the river at daybreak and 
nightfall; and the bed of fragrant wil- 
lows, on which to rest when the day is 
done. 

In these massive limestone hills are 
the sources of nearly all the rivers of 
the Southwest that have much in them 
to interest the fisherman. Northward 
run the tributaries of the Osage and 
Gasconade; southeast, those of the St. 
Francis and the Current; to the south- 
ward myriad streams form the White; 
while the Neosho receives several af- 
fluents of considerable size and impor- 
tance from the western foothills of the 
Ozarks. Fed as most of these streams 
are by springs, their waters in the upper 
valleys are at ordinary stages quite clear 
and pure. Compared with the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, they are crystalline 
in clearness. 

As might be expected from the con- 
figuration of the country, there is an 
abundance of water power afforded by 
these rapid streams. This power has in 
some places been utilized to such an ex- 
tent that there are as many as three 
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mills in a radius of four miles. The 
dam forms an obstruction which is very 
difficult, often impossible, for the fish to 
surmount as they pass up-stream in the 
spring. For certain very obvious rea- 
sons these mills afford the best fishing 
facilities along the streams. The ac- 
companying mill on Turnback Creek is 
a very popular resort among the local 
fraternity. 

Catfish of every kind, from the com- 
mon yellow-bellied bullhead or mud cat 
to the choice forked tail channel cat, 
perch—pronounced “peerch” by the 
natives—crappies, and black bass com- 
prise the more desirable fishes, though 
in their season there are plenty of suck- 
ers, red horse, and buffalo to be caught 
by those whose tastes run that way. 
Spoonbill cat (otherwise known as 
“shovel nose sturgeon”), gars, and a 
species locally known as “drum fish,” 
are also found. Then there is a fish 
which is popularly called “jack salmon.” 
It is really no salmon at all but one of 
the genus Stizostethum or pike perches. 

The German carp (unfortunately so 
common in many of the streams of 
Ohio and Indiana) is as yet very rare in 
these waters—a condition for which the 
anglers of the region ought to feel de- 
voutly thankful. They certainly would 
be if they understood fully the ravages 
of this hoggish creature from the Rhine 
country among our more delicate and 
more desirable food fishes. 

It has been my privilege at one time 
or another to eat catfish from the Mau- 
mee and the Tennessee and black bass 
from the clear water lakes of Indiana 
and Michigan; but I never put tooth 
into better, sweeter fish of either kind 
than some that came out of Sac River 
—one of the most important tributaries 
of the Osage. 

It had been misting and raining so 
much that June day that comfortable 
fishing or a jaunt among the hills was 
out of the question. About 4 it cleared 
up a little and I took a stroll down by 
the river as a kind of an appetizer. Re- 
turning to my stopping place, I found 
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mine host Jim coming back from the 
river after a visit to his set line, carrying 
a fine string of catfish and black bass. 
Jim tried to keep me out of the back 
yard while he was preparing his fish 
for the skillet, but I refused to recognize 
his injunction and followed him to the 
rear of the house. The bass were soon 
scaled and out of the way; then, pick- 
ing up a catfish in one hand and a ham- 
mer and nail in the other, he walked 
over to a post of the garden fence and 
spiked the fish’s head to it. No doubt 
the curiosity I felt regarding this unique 
and, to me, unheard-of way of cleaning 
the slimy blue coats was betrayed in my 
face. At any rate, Jim grinned a su- 
perior grin, and, picking up a large pair 
of pinchers, returned to his fish and 
proceeded to pull off its hide in strips 
and pieces. In an amazingly short time 
the fish was cleaned and ready for the 
skillet. The method looked cruel but 
was as humane as any way of cleaning 
could have been. 

Fried with some slices of juicy “razor 
back” bacon, our fish were soon ready 
for supper. Indeed, it seemed to me 
that the flavor of these forked tail chan- 
nel cats was superior even to the black 
bass. I know that such a comparison 
will not be relished by the partisans of 
the bass; but it is generally conceded 
by Ozark fishermen that the species of 
catfish just mentioned is the finest fish 
found in these waters, and I must con- 
fess that, so far as my experience en- 
ables me to judge, I can heartily sup- 
port the popular verdict. No doubt the 
pure spring water and the clean rocky 
bottoms of the streams have much to 
do in developing the excellent qualities 
of this fish. 

As is usual in regions where local 
sentiment on the subject is undeveloped 
and weak and game wardens are few, 
considerable illegal fishing is indulged 
in in out-of-the-way places. Owing to 
the nature of the bottom and the 
strength of the current, the seine is not 
popular. There is a contrivance called 
the fish basket, which enjoys a marked 
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degree of popularity among the pot- 
hunters. It is made of wicker work 
and works on the principle of the hoop 
net. A temporary dam is built at some 
suitable point in the stream; around one 
end of it a run-way for the fish is pro- 
vided, and in this run-way the basket is 
placed. The effectiveness of the method 
may be judged from the fact that, one 
morning last June, one Dade County 
fiisherman is reported to have taken 150 
fish (chiefly catfish) out of his basket. 
It is to be hoped that, while the legiti- 
mate sport with hook and line is still 
good, public sentiment may be aroused 
against the use of the basket, that good 
fishing may be had in these waters for 
years to come. 


unusually veracious man for a fisherman 
—told me that in one night of such 
fishing as I have described he and his 
partner caught over 100 pounds of cat- 
fish—most of them the much esteemed 
forked tails. 

With such an abundance of raw ma- 
terial at hand for the manufacture of 
“fish stories,” it is but natural that the 
fertile fancy of the Southwest has 
brought out a first-class line of yarns. 
In fact, no fishing resort that pretends 
to be anything can long afford to be 
without a stock of tales told, “upon my 
honah, suh,” to enliven the hours when 
the fish don’t bite. In one locality 
among these hills there is the story of 
the two tenderfeet that went out on the 

















Old Mill on Turnback Creek. 


Amateur photos by the Author. 





Log Cabin on Sac River. (Fisherman's Roost.) 





Fishing at night for catfish is very 
popular. Late in the afternoon the 
party repairs to the stream; five or six 
dozen short lines are equipped with 
hooks, baited with beef liver and the 
shore end fastened to some projecting 
bush or limb. When it becomes dark, 
the bait is changed. Minnows are now 
used till daybreak; then a second 
change is made—beef liver being again 
used till broad daylight or till the time 
when the party sees fit to break up. 
When the fish become so remiss to their 
duty as to cease biting, some member 
of the party wades up and down the 
middle of the stream—thus driving the 
fish inshore where the baited hooks are. 
One gentleman of Dade County —an 





river one evening for a row. They were 
enjoying themselves hugely after: the 
manner of tenderfeet when a drum fish 
sighted their boat and began to drum. 
They were so frightened by the noise 
that they made a bee line for shore 
—never stopping till they were safe on 
the bank. 

Then there is the following story, told 
me by a serious, sad-faced youth of the 
little city of L—. Down in Cedar 
County at Caplinger’s Mills, where the 
waters of Sac River pour over the big 
dam, there used to be a huge catfish, at 
once the pride and wonder of all the re- 
gion round about. A long life filled 
with trials and bereavements had taught 
him caution: no hook, however well 
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disguised in worm or meat or minnow, 
could make him step aside from the nar- 
row path of safety; neither bait nor net 
nor spear seemed able to harm him, till 
at last he came to be looked upon as 
having a charmed life. Now and then, 
just often enough to convince the in- 
credulous and the doubters that he was 
not a myth, he allowed himself to be 
seen by some of the people who fre- 
quented the mill. For a long time no- 
body knew where the big fellow staid. 
Finally some venturesome boys, taking 
a swim, discovered the haunt of the fish 
in the foaming, seething water back un- 
der the apron of the dam. Apparently 
Mr. Catfish thought the naked boys were 
some rare species of amphibian, for they 
inspired no terror in his cold heart. One 
boy dared to go close enough to touch 
him; finding that he did not dash away, 
they both caressed him. This was the 
first acquaintance: it broke the ice be- 
tween the few boys at the mill and Mr. 
Catfish. Day after day the two and 
their companions dived under the falling 
water to visit the old fellow in his den. 
But there came an evil day when one 
chap, more enterprising or more treach- 
erous than the rest, took a slender rail 
from the nearest fence, and, swimming 
out into the foam with a companion, 
dived under the apron to visit Mr. Catfish. 

Alas for Mr. C.! He was at home 
and ready to receive callers. Going up 
close’ to him, one boy amused him by 
patting him on the back—How often a 
pat on the back is the advance agent of 
disaster!—while the other, waiting till 
the big gills were opened, thrust the rail 
through to his partner who promptly 
quit his Judas caresses and grasped the 
end. After a struggle lasting nearly an 
hour, during which both of the boys 
got good duckings and one was almost 
strangled, the big fish was dispatched 
and hauled out on the stones. He 
weighed 103 pounds, 

I won’t assure you that all the readers 
of Sports AFIELD who visit the Ozarks 
will be able to catch such monster fish 
as fell to the two boys at Caplinger’s 
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Mill; but I know if you want to have 
some good sport in a region where 
there are plenty of fish—this, too, at a 
very reasonable cost—you will make no 
mistake if you select Southwestern Mis- 
souri and the foothills. 

James S. CompTon. 





A NOTABLE CROWDING OF FISHES. 





J. F. Wellington, a well-known Louisi- 
ana sportsman, called on us last week 
and verified by actual drawings, made 
on the spot by himself, the supposedly 
exaggerated stories about the mighty 
mass of buffalo fish that recently got 
jammed in the Harvey Canal (running 
from Gretna, on the Mississippi oppo- 
site New Orleans, to Barataria Bay on 
the Mexican Gulf). Owing to storms 
and unusually high tides, the bayous 
near the Gulf were all flooded with salt 
water, driving the buffalo into the canal. 
They crowded into it in such numbers 
that they exhausted the oxygen in the 
water and died by myriads. “I never 
knew it possible for fish to crowd in so,” 
said Mr. Wellington. ‘‘At one place,” 
he continued, “for a distance of more 
than a mile the canal was one solid mass 
of dead and dying fish from wall to wall, 
and the odor!—why, language can’t do 
justice to that.” 

The buffalo of the Louisiana delta 
average from 8 to 16 pounds in weight 
and the odor of their decaying bodies 
was too much for the army of negroes 
sent to spade them out. It not being 
possible to move or destroy the dead 
fish, the Gretna town authorities finally 
obtained permission from the State 
Levee Board to cut the banks of the 
great levee. Then, with dredges and 
dynamite, an army of shovelmen went 
to work and cut a large opening in the 
levee. The persistent waters of the 
Mississippi acted as a battering ram, and 
in three days time washed the dead fish 
far out into Barataria Bay—in this way 
removing all danger of pestilence from 
the locality. 
































A FISHY TALE. 





“What are you splashing about in 
that fashion for? You wiggle like a 
tadpole, when you have plenty of fins 
that should enable you to glide through 
the water as swiftly and silently as a 
shadow,” said a young catfish from the 
bottom of the pool, as he watched the 
gleaming sides of a little sunfish, which 
was darting hither and thither in mad 
haste. “You would better be careful,” 
he went on, fanning the sluggish water 
with slow fins, “or that big pike who 
lives in the deepest pool of the Des 
Plaines River will catch sight of your 
shining scales and think he would pre- 
fer a tender little fish to any stray beetle 
that may drop into the water. I’ve 
heard that their hard wings disagree 
with him, much as cherry stones do 
with a greedy boy.” 

“Oh! he has been after us!” panted 
the little sunfish, opening and shutting 
his gills hysterically. “I was swimming 
along in the sunshine with about twenty 
of my family, when that great pike you 
speak of came up. He was barefooted 
and had on blue trousers and a straw 
hat and he dipped a net right among us 
and caught half my brothers. He lifted 
them from the water with a horrid shout 
and I saw them leaping and trying to 
get out, but I swam away with all my 
might and was not caught”—and he 
fanned himself excitedly with his fins. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the pout, and 
his fat sides shook with laughter. “That 
was a boy, and, though he haunts our 
stream continually with hook and net, 





he don’t destroy half as many of us lit- 
tle fish as that one old pike. If you 
ever come as near to 4im as you are to 
me, you will find yourself inside of him 
before you can flap your tail twice. 
Why, he is a regular cannibal and al- 
most lives on little fish! The boy, you 
see, can’t live in water, but has to go 
home at night and be put to bed by his 
mother; but the pike is always here, and 
whenever he comes near a fish that he 
can swallow, down it goes and that’s the 
last of Atm. Just you wait until you 
see the pike! Phew! but he’s a savage 
one!’’—and the mud pout burrowed in 
the mud until only his mud-colored 
back was visible. He did this to show 
how frightened he would be if the pike 
were present, but it almost threw the 
sunfish into spasms of fear and he swam 
wildly round and round, until his gleam- 
ing sides could be seen yards away—for 
nothing is prettier or brighter than a 
sunfish in the sun. 

“Be still can’t you?” said the catfish 
rather angrily. “He is not here now, 
but he will be pretty soon if you keep 
on dashing about, until he thinks this 
pool is full of shiners. I know where 
he lives,” he went on, as the other slip- 
ped under a floating leaf and lay per- 
fectly quiet, ‘‘and some day I will show 
it you. It’s under a great stone close 
by the deepest pool in the river. One 
of those boys knows it, too, for I have 
seen him sit with his bob floating round 
that stone for hours at a time. I watched 
the hook just as anxiously as he did, 
and, though he had a most tempting 
bait, that old pike would never bite. He 
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would turn on his side and look up at 
the bait and sometimes he would go up 
and smell it; then he would turn up his 
nose and scull himself back to the stone 
with his tail and continue to grow fat 
on us little fish. I wanted to see him 
hooked, because it is most annoying to 
be chased back home every time you 
try a deep water swim.” 

“But where can a little fish be safe?” 
inquired the sunfish anxiously. 

“A fish is never safe,” replied the cat- 
fish, with sententious wisdom. Then, no- 
ticing the gills of his little neighbor 
quivering, he relented enough to say: 
“The shallow pools are the safest, for 
big fish are afraid to come in, lest they 
cannot get out again in a hurry; but 
even in a pool like this you must be 
careful when you swim among the weeds 
and grass. One day,” and the catfish 
lowered his voice and rolled his eyes to- 
ward the shore, ‘“‘I heard the most terri- 
ble splashing. It was the lapping splash 
of a little fish—not the sudsing foam 
that a big one makes—and almost be- 
side me, a huge black beetle had drop- 
ped from the stem of an iris onto the 
back of a poor little shiner that com- 
menced diving and leaping and thrash- 
ing the water white; but that beetle just 
sat tight and ate and ate and ate until 
the bones were sticking through, white 
and bare. Ugh! it was worse than the 
pike”—and both fish swam farther away 
from the waving iris stalks. “It’s well 
for little fish to keep near shore,” he 
went on wisely; “for big fish don’t. All 
we have to fear from the fishermen is a 
dip net and it’s a fool fish that can’t 
keep out of that.” 

“Why should great big fishermen 
want tiny little fishes like us?” 

“Just because big fish are so mighty 
fond of their small relations that they 
are ready to sacrifice their lives for 
them. In short, they use us as bait to 
entice our fathers, our mothers, our 
cousins and our aunts to swallow the 
hook. ‘How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a toothsome child,’ 
I once heard a fisherman say, as he 
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threw out his line baited with an infant 
perch and almost instantly drew in a 
great perch that looked as if the little 
one had grown up in a minute.” 

“ How perfectly horrible!” gurgled the 
sunfish, who was too little to have chil- 
dren and be tempted by them. 

‘“What do you generally eat?” asked 
the catfish, shrewdly. 

“Oh! I eat wrigglers, as many as I 
can catch, and those little transparent 
shrimps are excellent eating and tad- 
poles are not at all bad’ — 

“And sometimes, when it comes 
handy, you eat —” and the catfish rolled 
his eyes significantly. 

The brilliant complexion of the sun- 
fish became yet brighter and he an- 
swered hesitatingly: “Well—one time 
— it is true when I was very, very hun- 
gry and I came upon a group of tad- 
poles—you know they have fishy tails. 
Honest,” he cried, as the catfish shook 
his horns at him in laughing reproach, 
“honest, I thought they were a// tad- 
poles.” 

“And it proved to be the most de- 
licious morsel that ever passed down 
your throat. You might as well confess 
that you have been looking ever since 
for another fish little enough for you to 
swallow. You need not look so 
ashamed,” laughed the catfish, “we all 
do it. It’s the law of creation. If it 
were not for that, we would fill the 
streams so full of fish they would over- 
flow their banks. The only thing is to 
watch out that you are the eater instead 
of the eaten. 

“Ah! if one could only manage it,” 
sighed the sunfish—the guilty knowl- 
edge that a fish tastes so good adding 
greatly to his fear. 

“Ah, well! one must take one’s 
chances,” replied the catfish philosophi- 
cally. “If it is a big and hungry pike 
that finishes you, you will never know 
what hurt you. It is the beetles and 
the fish hooks that you must watch out 
for. See that scar on my lip? That’s 
because I was too little to cook and was 
thrown back. All good fishermen do 
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that, but it hurts, and it nearly tore one 
of my horns off. But, aside from their 
hooks, fishermen are quite interesting. 
I will tell you a story I heard one of 
them tell while I was under the bank 
watching the worms wiggle on their 
hooks. He said: ‘You know my little 
Tom is always wanting to go fishing 
with me; so one day we went out on 
the Government Pier and the first nibble 
the boy landed a tiny turtle, and, tender 
hearted as a chicken, insisted on putting 
it back. This was all right of course, 


perch inside him, inside the perch was a 
sunfish and inside the sunfish was that 
little turtle with the hook in his mouth 
that Tom had thrown back into the lake 
not an hour before.’ Then I heard an- 
other voice say: ‘And you found a 
cricket inside that little turtle and inside 
the cricket’—just then there was a great 
splash as if something heavy had fallen 
into the river and I fled as fast as fins 
would carry me.” 

At this moment the shadow of the 
approaching boy was cast upon the wa- 
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“Shallow pools like this are the safest,’’ said the catfish sagely. 





but the little beggar out with his knife 
and cut off the hook instead of taking 
it out—for ‘it would hurt the little 
beast’s mouth.’ Well, when I cleaned 
the fish—for I always do that myself— 
I commenced on the biggest one, and it 
was just like a pickle that my mother 
used to make. First she would scoop 
out the inside of a nutmeg melon, put a 
tomato inside that, a peper inside that 
and a lot of chopped cabbage inside the 
pepper. Now this big whitefish had a 


ter, and the boy aie a sii of 
two fish tails as they flashed across the 


bar. S. E. McKee. 
Berwyn, Illinois. 





Our friends are invited to send us the 
names of all sportsmen in their home 
neighborhoods, to each of whom we 
will send a complimentary copy of 
Sports AFIELD. After they have re- 
ceived their copies, you can then solicit 
their subscriptions to the magazine. 




















MAKING THE PRINT. 





FOURTH PAPER. 


RINTING papers are of two general classes: 
the gelatine printing-out papers and the plat- 
ino-bromide class. All printing-out papers are 
to be printed out-of-doors in the sun or in 
strong diffused light. All of the bromide class 
are to be printed by very weak daylight or 
artificial light and developed by an orange 
light. The printing-out papers are not so sen- 
sitive to light and may be placed in the frame 
in an ordinary room. The process of making 
a print on the printing-out papers is as fol- 
lows. After the negative is thoroughly dry, 
place in the frame, film side in, and place a 
sheet of paper in the frame, film to film, and 
place in bright sun. After a few seconds half 

of the frame may be opened to examine the print. It should be printed two shades 

darker than the finished print is wanted. 

After the number of prints desired are made, they are toned as follows. First, 
wash through two or three changes of cold water. This removes the free silver 
from the print. The toning bath should be made up as follows: Water, 8 ounces; 
chloride of gold, 14 ounce; bicarbonate soda, 5 grains; borax (powdered), 5 grains. 
This quantity of bath will tone about one dozen 4x5 prints. They should be 
placed face down in the toning bath, and the tray rocked, changing the prints from 
the bottom of the tray to the top as the toning proceeds. When the prints assume 
the color desired, place in cold water. More gold will hasten the toning and more 


water check it. Prints should tone in about 8 minutes. After toning, they should - 


be placed in a fixing bath and left for 15 minutes. The fixing bath is prepared by 
mixing 1 ounce saturated solution of hypo in 24 ounces of water. After fixing, 
prints should be washed through 10 changes of water or for an hour in running wa- 
ter. Prints which are not well washed will fade. The toning bath and hypo should 
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only be used once. After using, throw 
away, and prepare new next time. 
Where a combined bath is used, prints 
need not be washed before toning. The 
combined bath tones and fixes them in 
one operation. Many amateurs use the 
combined bath; but the results are not 
as lasting as separate baths, as they tone 
before they are thoroughly fixed. Prints 
may be rolled down on a ferrotype 
plate, and when dry will come off 
with a beautiful gloss. 
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the mask. This is fastened to the out- 
side of the printing frame with tacks 
and the whole covered with one thick- 
ness of tissue paper. This will blend 
the edges off gradually to a white edge. 
Pretty effects may be had in this way 
with some views. Sometimes there is 
something near the edge or corner of 
the plate which it is desirable to leave 
out and such portions can be omitted in 
this way. 

Dense, hard negatives should be 








Photo by E. T. Catpwett, Pawling, New York. 





printing. Masks or cut outs may be 
made of black, opaque paper and put 
over the negative between the printing 
paper and negative, and thus leave a 
white border of any desired shape (oval, 
round, or square). Vignetting is done 
by making an opaque mask and pasting 
white tissue paper around the edges and 
cutting out—leaving about a quarter of 
an inch of the paper projecting beyond 


Thus far we have only described plain 





printed in strong, bright sunlight. A 
very weak, flat negative can be printed 
better in a diffused light. Cover the 
frame with a number of thicknesses of 
tissue paper or print in the shade. It 
is impossible to get fine, brilliant results 
from faint, weak negatives. If they are 
too dense and hard, it is best to reduce 
them some. Sometimes the negative 
contains small holes, which give the ap- 
pearance of specks on the finished print ; 
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these should be covered before printing. 
Water color paint works well for this 
purpose. If the prints are too dark 
when finished, they were printed too 
long; if too light, not long enough. 

There are many brands of printing 
papers on the market. It is best to use 
one kind, if it gives good results, as dif- 
ferent papers require a little different 
treatment. 

BLUE PRINTS. 


Of all photographic printing pro- 
cesses, the blue-print process is the 
easiest for the beginner to make. This 
paper may be procured from all dealers 
or may be made at home, if the ama- 
teur cares to experiment a little. The 
paper is placed in the printing frame 
with the blue surface toward the nega- 
tive and printed in strong sunlight, until 
the shadows begin to turn a deep bronze 
color. It is then placed in cold water 
and washed thoroughly through a num- 
ber of changes of water for a half-hour 
or so, and then dried with blotting 
paper. These prints make nice, inex- 
pensive prints for albums and many 
other purposes. Cloth may also be 
sensitized. This is the way the art pil- 
low covers are made. The sensitizing so- 
lution for the paper is made as follows: 

No. 1 SOLUTION: 


Citrate of Iron and Ammonia................ 1% ounces 
Reh ctncdnduaddgdatanmaeannd etme ics<vcons 8 ounces 
No 2 SOLUTION: 

Red Prussiate of Potassium.... .............. 14% ounces 
itis Gabacbe dete snkevesocccescvecesoness 8 ounces 


Mix equal parts just before using. 
Float paper on this or apply to paper 
with a tuft of cotton. Hang up and 
dry in the dark. ‘A good quality of 
plain, white paper should be used to 
sensitize. The solutions should also be 
kept in the dark. 


PRINTING ON PLATINO-BROMIDE PAPER. 


One of the most pleasing and satis- 
factory printing processes for the ama- 
teur is the new black-and-white process 
on any of the developing papers—such 
as Argo, Cyko, Vinco or Velox. All 
of these are a slow emulsion of bromide 
paper, and the results (which are easily 
obtained by the amateur) are far superior 
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to what the average print on glossy 
printing-out paper gives as worked by 
the novice. In the first place, it is a 
shorter and easier process where only a 
few prints are wanted at a time. Second- 
ly, the printing may be done in heavy 
weather or at night by lamplight. 
Thirdly, these prints are much more 
permanent than glossy printing-out pa- 
pers, toned in a combined bath. 

These papers are made in several 
grades: Glossy, smooth rough and 
carbon rough. For the usual work, a 
grade like the portrait smooth will give 
better results and detail than the very 
rough paper—although, for large work, 
the rough gives the most artistic results. 

The process of working these papers 
is a very simple one. By very subdued 
light or in the dark room, a sheet of 
paper is placed in the printing frame 
and exposed either to a north window 
for a second or two or to a lamp, if 
worked in the evening, for about 15 
seconds, for a negative of average den- 
sity. After the exposure, print is to be 
developed like a plate in a metol-hydro- 
chinone developer, face down. It is 
best to work by a light made by putting 
an orange glass in the lantern. This is 
a safe light for this paper. The image 
will appear on the paper in a few sec- 
onds. Then place in the hypo solution, 
which, for most of the papers, is made 
as follows: 


Saturated Solution Hypo..................se00- 2 ounces 
I i iol Ss elsinis tse sin hhh epee eal ode ¥% ounce 
WE itiedtnceses nkeeeenscbkerdbedéwoesestenvet 8 ounces 


The prints should remain in this fix- 
ing solution for about 15 minutes. Then 
they should be washed thoroughly in 
cold water, through a number of 
changes, for some time. They may be 
placed on a glass and dried by means 
of blotters and roller, and then mounted, 
while damp, with thick paste. The only 
trouble encountered in working this 
paper is the exposure. Take little strips 
of the paper and test the light. Prints 
which are too black have been over-ex- 
posed; those too weak, have been un- 
der-exposed. If printing is done by 
daylight, a few thicknesses of white tis- 
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sue paper over the frame will improve 
the print, if the negative be a thin one. 
These prints are easily prepared and are 
nice for your friends’ photo albums and 
other purposes. E. T. CALDWELL. 


———-— —~—— 


HINTS TO AMATEURS. 
A praucut of cool, dry air will dry 
a negative the quickest of anything. 


* 
* . 


DEVELOFER which has become dark 
colored and thick from exposure to air, 
should not be used. 

* ” ~ 

Prints may be trimmed by placing 
them, face down, on a clean glass and 
drawing a sharp knife along the edges 


of a ruler. 


* 
* * 


Tue best light for home portraiture 
or groups is in the shade of a building. 
The light late in the afternoon will be 


found the best. 


* 
7 * 


Tue soft, fuzzy effect of the old Ger- 
man masters may be had by throwing 
the lens a little out of focus. For some 
views this will increase the art effect. 

* ” * 

An old developing solution gives neg- 
atives of greater contrast than a new 
solution. Use a solution which has 
been used before for over-timed and out- 


door views. 


* 
* * 


In loading and taking out films from 
the camera, great care should be taken 
to roll the spool very tightly. If loose- 
ly wound, light is more likely to enter 
and spoil the film. 


oe 
+ * 


Wits the help of the flash light, pho- 
tographs of pet animals may be taken 
very nicely evenings at home with all of 
the home surroundings. This is the 
only way that it would be possible to 
get them indoors, as the light is too dim 
for instantaneous exposures. 


BROMIDE prints which are printed too 
dark may be reduced with the same so- 
lution used for plates. Also any spots 
of black or other undesirable marks on 
the white portions or sky may be re- 
moved with a camel’s hair brush, dipped 
in the above solution. 


* 
* * 
To make the best photographic paste, 
take equal parts of common starch and 
wheat flour, mixed with a little cold 


water and poured into boiling water and 
just allowed to cook up. 
i 
* * 

Look out for over-exposures for the 
next few weeks. And store plates and 
films in a cool, dry place. Remember 
that heat greatly increases the strength 
of the developing solutions. 


x 
* + 


THE best time to take distant views 
which include mountains, is after a 
storm. The first clear day will usually 
be free from fog or mist and you will 
get the distance clear and sharp. 

* 
* * 

HoME-MADE masks and vignettes may 
be made from the opaque black paper 
used to wrap plates and papers. For 
vignettes, cut an oval or circular hole in 
the paper and paste tissue paper over it; 
then trim out the tissue within a quarter- 
inch of the paper. This will leave the 
edges of the print white, gradually 
blending off. 


AN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPH. 








Mr. Caldwell’s “Rest” shows us what 
really beautiful pictures can be made, 
even with a moderate priced camera. 
It was made with a Rochester Optical 
Company’s Poco No. 3, on a Stanley 
plate, on a mellow afternoon about 5 
p. m.—using the F 32 stop, with a half 
second’s exposure. In the picture one 
can almost see the soft afternoon sun- 
light as it is about to sink to rest behind 
the hills. 





The Dog is the only animal that is 





ipable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


wral desire to be useful to him. 








OUR COLLIE, 





Our Mrs. Meggie Marvel 
Is the baby’s constant friend, 

And in all the youthfal journeys 
From each danger will defend. 
There are none would dare to steal her 
As they did poor Charlie Ross; 

Not a gypsy or a bandit 
Would like Meggie’s path to cross. 


She can bring the cows for milking, 
Saving all our tired feet, 
And she knows that Brahma chickens 
Were not made for her to eat. 
They may roam around in safety 
If they do not touch her food, 
And she would not think of troubling 
Mrs. Brahma and her brood. 


When her master moves the boxes, 
She is just as good at rats 
As any noisy terrier 
Or the very best of cats. 
Her coat is golden yellow, 
And her heart is tried and true, 
Now, if Meggie was your collie 
Don’t you think you'd love her too? 
—Eva D Risser in the Dog Fancier. 


THE ENGLISH SETTER. 








Fashions in dogs come and go; but 
the English setter bids fair to always re- 
tain his hold on popular favor, and par- 
ticularly so in our Northern and West- 
ern States. While many sportsmen 
claim, with much justice, that the fleet, 


satin-coated pointer is the aristocrat of 
the canine race, the setter numbers his 
friends by tens of thousands in all parts 
of the country. Though possibly not 
so vehement a hunter as the pointer, he 
has many other good qualities that en- 
dear him to the shooting man—such as 
an apparently stronger desire to please, 
causing him to work closer to the gun, 
combined with a naturally more docile, 
affectionate disposition. 

Many things go to prove the setter’s 
descent from the spaniel. The setters 
of 150 and more years ago were all 
compactly built dogs, frequently with 
pronounced curly coats, and showing 
their spaniel origin in many other ways. 

In the North of England—at a time 
when our original thirteen States were 
yet colonies of the British Crown—it 
was customary to refer to the setter as 
the “setting spaniel.” Somerville, in 
his book “The Chase” (published in 
1734) so alludes to the breed. “It is 
quite clear to me,” says that distin- 
guished authority, Hugh Dalziel, ‘that 
the old type of setter was simply a 
spaniel kept to certain work and as use- 
ful to the old sportsman who netted his 
covey of partridge as his modern repre- 
sentative is to the wing-shooter of our 
day, who is centent to bag his brace by 
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a right and left from his patent breech- 
loader.”’ 

Somerville, the poet sportsman of 
that early day, gives us a happy account 
of the working of the setters of his 
time in the following lines: 


When Autumn smiles, all beauteous in decay, 
And pa nts each chequered grove with various hues, 
My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields. 

His nose in air erect; from ridge to ridge, 
Panting. he bounds; bis quart+red ground divides 
In equal interva's, nor carel+ss leaves 

One inch untried. At length the tainted gale 
His nostrils wide inhale; quick joy elates 

His beating heart, which, awed by discipline 
Severe, he dares not own but cautious creeps, 
Low-c »wering, step by step; at last attains 

His proper distance; there he stops at once, 
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shooting flying came into vogue, break- 
ers made the attempt to assimilate the 
attitude of the setting spaniel, or setter 
as he is now called, to that of the 
pointer; and, in process of time, and 
possibly, also, by crossing wih that 
dog, they succeeded; though, even after 
the lapse of more than a century, the 
cataleptic condition is not so fully dis- 
played by the setter as by the pointer.” 

All of us must agree that the catalep- 
tic state, shown in its most striking form 
by the pointer on his near approach to 
game (and in milder form by the setter) 








THE FAMOUS LAVERACK SETTER, COUNT HOWARD (Sir Alister ex Potter’s Mena). 





And points with his instructive nose upon 

The trembling prey. On wiogs of wind upborne 
The flrating net, unfolded, flies, then drops, 

And the poor fluttering captives rise in vain. 


Halcyon days, indeed, were these. 
Shooting on the wing was an art, known 
only to the select few; the flint-lock 
gun was the only fire arm in use; and 
mowing machines, driving battues and 
other noisy game killers and alarmers 
were not even dreamed of. 

Stonehenge says: “The setter is, 
without doubt, either descended from 
the spaniel, or both are offshoots from 
the same parent stock. But, when 


is an inherited habit—the result of edu- 
cation. In fact, to quote Dalziel once 
more, ‘‘the stop or point now made by 
our dogs is the inherited result of train- 
ing the breed, generation after genera- 
tion, to forego the spring on to the 
game natural to a carnivorous animal, 
in order to serve the gun.” 

Mr. Laverack—the famous English 
breeder of some 60 years ago—claimed 
that the purest type of setter was to be 
found in the counties of the “North 
Countree”’ and over the border in Scot- 











land. The Laverack setter, about which 
so much has been said and written dur- 
ing the past half century, was brought 
forward by him as a distinct type of the 
breed and the name “Laverack”’ will 
always be a pillar of strength in the 
realm of sportsman literature. Certain 
it is that a handsomer dog than a well- 
bred Laverack setter never trod heather 
—though it is equally certain that 
thousands of Sports AFIELD readers, 
born and bred in the Southland, are im- 
bued with so deeply rooted a love for 
the pointer as to make them oblivious 
to many special points of setter comeli- 
ness. 

After the Laverack strain had be- 
come well established in the popular 
favor,came Mr. R. Purcell Llewellin—a 
successful breeder of a very handsome 
type of setter, closely related to the 
Laverack both in looks and breeding. 
This special strain leaped into wide- 
spread popularity — especially in the 
United States, where a great number of 
them had been shipped to prominent 
American sportsmen as “ Llewellin set- 
ters.” And, now that the smoke of 
controversy has lifted somewhat from 
the field, it is but scant praise for two 
worthy gentlemen to record the fact that 
both Mr. Laverack and Mr. Llewellin 
were unselfishly devoted to the best in- 
terests of the English setter. 

To digress a little, I may here state 
what is not widely known: namely, that 
the Marquis of Bute had, at his Dum- 
fries House kennels, a strain of jet black 
English setters that has been kept pure 
for nigh onto 100 years. Mr. Thomas 
Johnson of Manitoba had, some Io 
years ago, a fine kennel of black setters. 
They were all good fielders; but 
whether direct descendants of the Mar- 
quis of Bute’s dogs or not, I do not know. 

The late Arnold Burges of Hillsdale, 
Michigan—one of the most delightful 
sportsman writers of his time—was a 
devoted adherent of the Llewellin, and 
our picture of his famous Druid (re- 
produced from a framed picture he gen- 
erously sent me some I5 years ago) 
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should go far with any dog lover in ex- 
plaining Mr. Burges’s affection for the 
breed. If I am not greatly mistaken, 
this imperfect sketch will be read by 
many hundreds of sportsmen, scattered 
far and wide, who are the fortunate own- 
ers of good dogs that trace back to 
Druid and other famous Llewellins. 

Count Howard (a beautiful blue bel- 
ton in color) was a great-grandson of 
Pride of the Border, Fred 11., and Dash 
II.—three of Mr. Laverack’s most fam- 
ous dogs. A picture of a dog is but a 
poor substitute for the living animal; 
yet our illustrations of Count Howard 
and Druid should syffice to show that 
the difference between the Laverack and 
the Llewellin is one more of individual 
preference rather than any notably dis- 
tinct type variation. 

Thomas Webber, an old-time English 
sportsman of the century just closed, 
was ever a staunch advocate of the set- 
ter as the field dog par excellence— 
owning and breeding many good ones. 
His remarks anent the status of the set- 
ter in the old country, made nearly 20 
years ago, will still, 1 believe, be found 
of great interest. Mr. Webber said: 

“The English setter should be of 
good size, weighing in working condi- 
tion from 50 to 55 pounds, and standing 
from 22 to 24 inches high at the shoul- 
der, according to the sex of the animal. 
Color, no object; but the fashion just 
now is the lemon and blue belton. Some 
of the best setters I ever shot over were 
liver and white and orange and white; 
the latter color were often seen in the 
north of Devon. Sir Arthur Chichester 
had some magnificent ones years ago. 
The Laverack cross has done wonders, 
in so far as coat and beauty of outline is 
concerned; but what is wanted, and was 
easily to be had thirty to forty years 
ago, is a long and low animal, with a 
long, lean head; ears low set on; skull 
broad, with plenty of room for brains, so 
deficient in the majority of setters seen 
now ; feet cat-like—open feet is fatal to 
work in the stubble; fore legs straight 
as an arrow, and with plenty of bone; 
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THE LLEWELLIN SETTER, DRUID (Prince ex Dora).— Bred by Mr. Liewellin and imported to 
the United States by Arnold Burges of Michigan. 





strong and powerful shoulders ; not over 
wide chest, but yet room enough to en- 
able him or her to gallop with freedom 
and style; neck long. Many throaty 
dogs are seen at shows, and win prizes; 
nothing can be worse in a setter—it tells 
plainly of bad breeding. The body 


should be straight-ribbed; back thor- 
oughly powerful; loins strong; thighs 
giving plenty of propelling power. Tail 
not long, and without a twist or curl; 
yet how many we see at shows with this 
glaring fault! There should be, and 
there used to be, a free use in the field 
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of this ornament to a setter long ago; 
but not one in fifty shows the least sign 
of gay carriage now. I remember the 
merry working of some Gordons that I 
shot over for several seasons ; tail action 
was a sight to see and admire. Most 
setters now drag—I can’t say carry— 
their tails along in anything but a pleas- 
ant manner. The eyes of a setter 
should be set straight, and beam with 
intelligence. A bright, clear, beautiful 
eye sets off the countenance, and makes 
the face most attractive. Not enough 
attention is given in this day, to the 
formation—the frame of a setter—in 
awarding prizes. Judges undertake too 
much, and the work is got through 
hastily; there is not time to examine 
carefully, and to find out the faults fatal 
to his doing the work—for, after all, dog 
shows are intended to improve the 
breed for work. We see loaded shoul- 
ders, broad chest, open feet, want of one 
or more ribs, slack in loin, short neck, 
thick, heavy throat, want of bone, coarse 
stern, long, draggling flag, with no ac- 
tion whatever when he moves. These 
and other faults are covered up with a 
profusion of silky coat, and the prize 
goes to a dog useless to the sportsman.” 

Speaking for myself, one of the very 
best quail hunters I ever shot over was 
the orange and white English setter 
Juno, who lived and hunted merrily 
some 30 years ago in the sea islands 
district south of Charleston, her owner 
being Mr Jenkins of Brick House plan- 
tation, Edisto Island,S.C. I was buta 
slip of a boy at the time, but I can still 
see the saddle horses tied under the live 
oaks, the expectant band of three or 
four shooters approaching a brushy 
looking covert on the border of a strip 
of pine forest, and Juno’s owner advis- 
ing his son (my schoolmate, Eddie Jen- 
kins) not to shoot into the “thick” of 
the covey, but to pick out a single 
bird for his first barrel and another for 
his second. I can see the tall pines 


swaying their tops gently as the sea 
breeze moves among their branches; 
while off to our right, across a great 
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field plucked bare of its precious white 
staple, the waters of the North Edisto 
move swiftly onward to their nearby 
union with the Atlantic. Now that it 
is long since past, I think these 
thoughts; but at the time referred to 
Eddie and I had eyes for little else than 
the lithe, typically anxious figure of 
Juno, with two ten-months old pup- 
pies backing her in almost serio-comic 
earnestness a dozen paces to the rear. 
CLAUDE Kine. 


—~>— 


AN UPRIGHT JUDGE. 





Judge Finehout of the municipal 
bench of St. Paul recently decided that 
if children tease a dog until they are 
bitten by the animal, the owner cannot 
be fined for keeping a vicious dog, nor 
can the dog be ordered killed. The de- 
cision was given in the case of William 
Dornseif, 568 Central Ave., who was 
arrested on-the charge of keeping a 
vicious dog. It was shown that the 
dog had been teased by the children 
who were bitten and Judge Finehout 
ruled that the owner was not responsible. 


> 





THE list of entries for the Iowa Field 
Trials, now being held (Aug. 19) at 
Emmetsburg, foots up a grand total of 
105. Of this number the Derby list 
comprises 55—there being 40 English 
setters and 15 pointers; while the All 
Age stake has 50, consisting of 30 Eng- 
lish setters, 1 Gordon setter and 19 
pointers. This large entry list should 
insure a most successful meeting. 

THE bench show of the Massachusetts 
Kennel Club, which opens in Worcester 
on Sept. I, in connection with the agri- 
cultural fair, will be one of the most in- 
teresting shows of the season. It is 
run under A. K. C. rules, with prizes in 
all the puppy and novice classes of $5, 
$3 and medal; in limit and open classes, 
$10, $5 and medal; and ribbon in the 
winners’ classes. 
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SOME PROMISING POINTERS. 





It is quite evident that these young 
pointer champions are growing anxious 
over the temporary absence of their 
mother, who, we doubt not, is being 
held to one side while the photo is 
taken. They were bred by Doctor 
Fowler of Dubuque, lowa—their dam 
being a daughter of Major Day’s im- 
ported Queen. The sire of these pups 
is Hawkeye Bill; he by Brighton Joe. 
Hawkeye Bill is considered one of the 
best field workers in the West; while 


reasonable. Our committee has re- 
ported that the bird prospects are as 
good as ever known, and that the 
grounds give promise of being better 
this fall than their usually good form, 
because of the large acreage of wheat 
sown.” 


_— 


THE Fourteenth Annual International 
dog show, to be held at Toronto, com- 
mencing Sept. 8, is bound to attract a 
large entry list from all parts of the Do- 
minion and this country as well. The 





judges are: Chas. W. Rodman, Jr., of 








AN INTERESTING FAMILY. 


Amateur photo by Dr. J. W. FowLer, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Brighton Joe was a famous winner on 
the bench. Though every dog has his 
own individuality, this is such a likely 
looking litter that it were indeed a hard 
task to pick out the most promising one 
among them. 

CONCERNING the Independent Field 
Trial Club’s fourth annual meet, to be 
held at Bicknell, Ind., commencing Nov. 
10, Secretary H. S. Humphrey writes: 
‘Bicknell is a southern Indiana town of 
the best type, and the hospitality of its 
sportsmen, farmers and townsmen is 
proverbial. Good horses and hotel ac- 
commodations are certain and charges 


Long Island, Irish terriers; Parker 
Thomas, of Ontario, sporting spaniels; 
and George Raper, the English expert, 
all other breeds. 


-— 
> 





In olden times the Irish wolf-hound 
was a mighty hunter, but the extirpation 
of the wolf in Ireland has gradually led — 
to the neglect—we had almost said ex- 
tinction—of this noble breed. It is 
claimed that the Scottish deerhound of 
today is the descendant of this grand 
Irish dog, whose strength and courage 
still shine forth in the type of hound 
Sir Walter Scott loved so well. 
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A NEW SMOKELESS CARTRIDGE. 





The regular .32—40 Ballard and Mar- 
lin cartridge is now loaded with high- 
pressure smokeless powder, giving a 
velocity of over 2,000 feet per second 
with a 165-grain jacketed bullet (either 
hard or soft nose), as against 1,400 feet 
per second velocity with the regular 
black-powder or low-pressure smokeless 


load. 
TRAJECTORY OF THE NEW .32-40. 


Shooting 100 yards,...... Height at 50 yards, 1.23 inches 
™ a weckonn ™ 100“ 5 92 
* mee hadow ce = 150 “ 


Penetration with metal cased bullet, 387, in. pine boards 
“ “ soft nose o 1074 “ oe 


This cartridge is suitable to use in all 
Model 1893 Marlin rifles, having special 
smokeless steel barrels. It is not 
recommended, and in the editor’s judge- 
ment is unsafe, to use in old style rifles 
having soft steel barrels and actions 
made of inferior materials, designed for 
black-powder cartridges only. The 
proper charge of powder for this car- 
tridge is 24 to 24.5 grains Laflin & 
Rand Lightning smokeless powder. 

If the shooter will stop and consider 
the high velocity of this cartridge, he 
will see that its accuracy is surprising. 





“After some practice with this car- 
tridge,” says a well-known rifleman, “I 
can now place 10 shots in a 2-inch cir- 
cle at 100 yards or in a 4-inch circle at 
200.” The rifling is one turn in 16 
inches, exactly the same as used for 
many years in fine Ballard target rifles 
and in Marlin repeaters since 1881, but 
the special smokeless steel has a tensile 
strength of from 100,000 to 130,000 
pounds to the square inch, as against an 
ultimate strength of about 50,000 
pounds for the ordinary steel. The or- 
dinary low-priced steel is comparatively 
soft and the bore will quickly wear if 








hard-jacketed bullets are used, but the 
special smokeless steel is hard and jack- 
eted bullets may be used for a long time 
and show no signs of wearing. This is 
the first straight taper shell to be put on 
the market loaded for high velocity, and 
some shooters regard it as superior to 
any bottle-necked shell ever made. The 
bottle neck is always a weak point and 
an undesirable feature in a cartridge. 
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The Marlin people especially recom- 
mend this new cartridge for antelope, 
mountain sheep, caribou, elk, and similar 
game. Where less powder is desired, 
the regular black powder loads can, of 
course, be used. 





ANSWERS INVITED. 





Our gun club here is at a loss in re- 
gard to how best to handicap our most 
skillful shooters, and we hope that some 
of our brothers of the trap will show us 
a good way out of our dilemma in the 
October issue of Sports AFIELD. 

We shoot for a silver medal every two 
weeks—each one standing at the 16- 
yard mark. Shooting in this way, 2 or 
3 of our best shots are holding the 
badge practically all the time. We do 
not like a distance handicap, but would 
prefer an allowance in targets, and hope 
brother sportsmen will advise us as to 
the best way to equitably arrange same. 
Supposing that A. is a poor shot, aver- 
aging 8 out of 25 targets. Would it be 
fair to give him an allowance of 12— 
counting said 12 as broken? I am sure 
there are many other small gun clubs 
who would appreciate a well-arranged 
amateur handicapping system fully as 
much as would our own club members. 

Prophetstown, Ills. Ross KIner. 





TRAP AT BRANDON. 





Our local gun club held a lively shoot 
here Aug. 8—the scores at 25 targets 
being as follows: 


A ITS a, 14 
S. N. Williamson...... 19 G. Stevenson. 14 
ee 17 PE itiiscctciaescaccisat 14 
ie ee ee: 10 
ee 15 Dr. A. P. McInnis......... 10 
R. Dowling............ ME De WE ctewics iccerecess 7 


HAZARD SMOKELESS. 
Brandon, Manitoba. 





SPRINGFIELD VS. MECHANICSBURG. 





The long-discussed contest between 
teams of the Springfield and Mechanics- 
burg Gun Clubs was tried out at Spring- 
field, O., week before last—resulting in 
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an easy victory for the Mechanicsburg 





team. The race was for the famous 
Phellis Cup; 50 targets per man. Score: 
MECHANIOSBURG. SPRINGFIELD. 

C. W. Phellis..... 23 25—48 Young.... .20 14—34 
SORE ee 21 25—46 Downs..... 16 18—34 
PONE. 55.c6c0cne9 22 24—46 Snyder..... 22 22—44 
ee 24 21—45 Dando..... 22 22—44 
V. H. Phellis......20 21-41 Foley... 18 20—38 
MR occ vscncn 20 20—40 Strong..... 18 24—42 

i abso ctenexeease 266 , ee rs 236 

 crasiiibeaeeat 


TO CLUB SECRETARIES. 





Secretaries of gun clubs are invited 
to send Sports AFIELD interesting news 
items and condensed accounts of their 
tournaments. We say “condensed,” for 
the reason that it is not possible for a 
magazine to publish trap scores in full. 
All such accounts will receive our care- 
ful attention. Send us the local gossip, 
tell us when your regular club shoots 
are held and who your leading shots 
are, and what tournament in your sec- 
tion is going to attract a large attend- 
ance and other good newsy bits. Photos 
of local experts in the shooting line are 
especially invited, as we desire to keep 
in the closest possible touch with all our 
trap-shooting friends. 


—_—____.— 


TRAP NOTES. 





Tue tournament of the Parker Gun 
Club at Meriden, Ct., Sept. 1 and 2, is 
open to all and will draw together a 
goodly gathering of Eastern trap shots. 


ok 
* * 


THE contest for the Troisdorf Medal, 
held at Watson’s Park, Aug. 3, resulted 
in a victory for Mr. Young who broke 
23; Rupel was 2d with 22; and Barto 
and Gillis 3d with 21 each. 


* 
* * 


AN interesting contest was held among 
the members of the Chesapeake Gun 
Club at Newport News, Va., Aug. 6— 
the prize being the Westacott trophy. 
Seven guns entered; 100 targets per 
man. Fortune favored G. B. James with 
a score of 90; T. F. Stearnes coming in 
2d with 86. 
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Ar the Raleigh (N. C.) tournament 
W. R. Crosby made a straight run of 
97 targets, standing at the 21-yard 
mark. We believe this is the record, so 
far, for this distance. 


* 
* 


* 

A FEATURE Of the first day of the 
Peters Cartridge Co.’s tournament at 
Atlanta, Ga, was the excellent work of 
Holly Thompson of Savannah, 15 years 
old, who broke 149 out of 175 targets. 


* * 

A SUCCESSFUL little club was recently 
organized at New Paris, O., under the 
name of the Peters Gun Club. Its offi- 
cers are: President, W. R. Clark; vice- 
pres’t, C. P. Kirk; sec’y, Dr. G. L. Lyne. 

* ” x 

In the first stage of the shooting for 
the Prince of Wales prize, at Bisley, 
Eng., last month, the Canadians, Cap- 
tains Mitchell and Davidson, made the 
best scores. Each scored 49 out of a 
possible 50, using the service rifle. 

* ” . 

THE successful tournament held re- 
cently at Tomah, Wis., was managed by 
H. C. Hirschy of Minneapolis. In the 
team shoot the following scores were 
made: Tomah, 106; La Crosse, 103; 
Viroqua, 101; Sparta, 98. 

.* *x 

A NEw trap-shooting club has just 
been organized in Chicago, to be known 
as the Nonpareil Club. Its meets, held 
every other Saturday at Watson’s Park, 
are attracting a congenial coterie of 
sportsmen. 

*x 
; * * 

At the tournament of the South- 
eastern lowa Amateur Association, held 
at Newton last week, Fred Gilbert was 
high average with the extraordinarily 
high percentage of .g89. Eight others 
shot go per cent. or better. 

* ” *~ 

Tue tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Association, to be held 
at Kansas City, Sept. 15 to 20, will at- 
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tract a great attendance, it being com- 
memorative of the Association’s 25 
years of successful growth. Prepara- 
tions are now being made looking to 
the making of a good showing in the 
Missouri State team shoot. Omitting a 
few special State events, the meet will be 
open to all. There will be fully $2,000 
in guaranteed purses, and as this is the 
home stamping ground of many of our 
best shots, and easily accessible to 
shooters resident in the Middle West 
and Rocky Mountain country, a great 
re-union may be safely predicted within 
the classic confines of Blue River Park. 


* 
a + 


Tue fourth annual big peace smoke 
and trap shoot of the Indians is to be 
held at Battle Creek, Mich., commencing 
Sept. 9. A very liberal string of prizes 
will be hung up and shells may be 
shipped to John Parker, tournament 
manager, Battle Creek. For programme, 
etc., write C. W. Budd, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

as 
+ € 

A NEw gun club has been organized 
at Fostoria, O., and weekly contests will 
be held over the traps. The club starts 
with a list of 20 members. A Magau- 
trap has been leased and already good 
scores are being made. A tournament 
will be given in the fall. The officers 
are: President, Charles Meyers; treas- 
urer, W. F. Boley; secretary, F. Eme- 


nine. 


* 
* * 


Art the recent tournament at La Fay- 
ette, Ind.. M. W. Thompson won the 
valuable State Inanimate Trophy with a 
score of 46 out of 50 targets. Glover 
also downed 46 in this race, but Thomp- 
son captured the badge by defeating him 
in the shoot-off. C. W. Phellis (‘* Phil”) 
participated in the same event, breaking 
a total of 47; but his score cut no figure 
for the trophy, although it counted for 
him in footing up his average—he mak- 
ing the highest average of all the shoot- 
ers in attendance at the La Fayette meet. 
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On the grounds of the Chesapeake 
Gun Club, August 13, Thomas F. 
Stearnes of Newport News, Va., broke 
g8 out of 100 targets—breaking 25 
straight in two events and “dusting”’ 
the 2 he failed to break in the other 
events. Newport News sportsmen say 
his score is the best that has yet been 
made on the home grounds by any one, 
whether professional or amateur. The 
previous record for these grounds was 
made in 1900, when G. B. James broke 
96 out of 100. Mr. Stearnes’ load was 
24 grains Ballistite and 11% ounces No. 
7% chilled shot. E.S. Robinson ran 
2d, with a total of 88 out of 100. 


* 
* * 


Tue three-days meet of the Missis- 
sippi-Louisiana Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion was the most successful tournament 
ever held by this progressive organiza- 
tion. The attendance was large and 
there were no annoying “hitches” of 
any sort. High average was won by 
our amateur friend, Ward Erwin of 
Greenville, with a score of 364 out of 
400. He also won the individual cham- 
pionship of the association, after shoot- 
ing off the tie with Percy Benedict of 
New Orleans—breaking 24 out of 25. 
Walter Blake of Greenville and Harold 
Money of St. Louis tied for 2d place 
with 354 out of 400. As Mr. Money 
was a professional, Mr. Blake was award- 
ed the medal for 2d high average. The 
cup donated by the Peters Cartridge 
Company, emblematic of championship 
for three-man teams of the association, 
was won by the Greenville team, com- 
posed of Erwin, Blake and Sharkey— 
scoring 65 out of 75. After the pro- 
gramme was finished on the 2d day a 
100-bird race was shot by Ward Erwin 
and Harold Money. Money won by 2 
birds. Both were strongly backed by 
friends and the race was a pretty one 
throughout. 

WE are reliably informed that the 
makers of the Colt revolver have with- 
drawn their prize for a sporting rifle 





competition at the Bisley (English) 
range, and have substituted in its stead 
a prize to be shot for with their auto- 
matic pistol, for which entries will be 
open throughout the meeting—the idea 
being to in this way afford an opportun- 
ity of testing the merits of the new pis- 
tol for military purposes. 





Tue Shah of Persia recently spent a 
week shooting on the preserves of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. He is a very 
keen sportsman and succeeded in bag- 
ging four roebuck on the occasion men- 
tioned. 





Art the recent meet of the Irish Rifle 
Association, the Revolver Championship 
of Ireland—being 12 shots at 20 yards 
and 12 at 30 yards—was won by Capt. 
L. Staunton of the Fifth Fusiliers, using 
a Colt’s revolver, with the remarkable 
aggregate of 162 out of a possible 168. 

In a late issue of the London Shoot- 
ing Times,an English shooter gives us 
the following directions re oiling: “The 
best lubricant is manufactured by one’s 
self. Take a wide-mouthed bottle, fill 
with ordinary olive oil, and put in some 
pieces of sheet lead in strips, scraped 
bright, and place the bottle in the full 
light from a window. In course of time 
the oil gets limpid and colorless, and the 
lead covered with soapy-looking stuff. 
Decant occasionally, wash and scrape 
the lead and put back until no further 
deposit is formed. This takes about 3 
months, but the oil is really good enough 
to use for the finest gun as soon as it 
has lost its color—about a fortnight. 
As regards the removal of leading, Dr. 
Hamilton gives a recipe containing -pe- 
troleum, camphor, etc., but 1 have never 
got a chemist to make it up right. It 
removes the leading pretty well, but un- 
less washed out with boiling water the 
gun always rusts, and I hate putting 
water in a gun. Black mercurial oint- 
ment keeps rust off when laying a gun 
up for some time.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 





InvERARY CASTLE with the shooting 
and fishing, belonging to the Duke of 
Argyll, is to be let on lease for £4,000 
a year. The shooting was formerly ra- 
ther indifferent in comparison with the 
size of the place, but it has been better 
looked after lately, says the Shooting 
Times, and it is expected that the bag 
for the coming season should amount to 
about 1,000 grouse, 200 blackgame, 150 
pheasants, 200 woodcock, 100 duck, 20 
snipe, 200 hares, 20 red deer stags, 10 
fallow deer bucks, and 600 rabbits. 

* : * 

THE report on the results of the 
measures for the extermination of wild 
beasts and snakes in the Central Prov- 
inces of India during 1901 states that 
795 persons were killed by wild beasts 
and 1,147 by venomous snakes. Tigers 
killed 357 people—one tiger alone be- 
ing responsible for 37 deaths. It is 
supposed that the jungles, having been 
largely cleared of game during the fam- 
ine, the tigers were driven to man-eat- 
ing. Panthers were responsible for 295 
deaths, and it is said that these animals 
also developed a taste for human flesh 
from devouring the corpses left in chol- 
era-stricken villages. Jackals killed 75 
people. Alligators seem to have been 
most destructive amongst cattle and 
goats, and three people are said to have 
died from the bites of guderas—a kind 
of large lizard. Altogether, 13,000 
head of cattle are reported to have been 
destroyed by wild beasts. The number 
of tigers killed was 213, and there were 
519 leopards and panthers destroyed. It 
seems from the report that wild beasts 
are on the increase, as there were more 
deaths, both human and animal, caused 
by them, and this notwithstanding the 
large number of ferocious beasts annu- 
ally destroyed. 


x 
* * 


The U. S. Fish Commission has quite 
a number of cars of its own, and, wher- 
ever they go, they always attract a great 
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deal of attention. Like everything else 
coming under the direct care of the 
Federal Government, these cars are 
models of neatness and careful, scientific 
forethought. Just now one of them is 
stationed in the Peoria district of Illinois, 
where it is engaged in the work of sav- 
ing the young bass, which are always 
left in the back water lagoons of the Il- 
linois River after the annual overflow. 
Those which are caught are used for the 
stocking of small ponds, and if any are 
left they are returned to the streams; 
for, if allowed to remain in the swamps 
they would all die when the bayous 
dried up. At other times of the year 
the cars distribute the young fish which 
are hatched at the 50 hatcheries, located 
at different points throughout the coun- 
try. Sometimes one fish car will cover 
a wide scope of territory, and then again 
it may be stationed for a number of 
months in a certain locality. A car 
crew usually consists of six men, one 
of whom is always on watch. The in- 
terior of the car presents a novel ap- 
pearance with the long rows of tanks 
ranged down the sides, being capable 
of handling small as well as large fish. 
The covers of the tank are about the 
thickness of an average refrigerator door 
and contains a small window for obser- 
vation purposes. In handling small fish, 
galvanized iron pails of 10 gallons ca- 
pacity are lowered into the tanks, and, 
after being filled with water, a small pipe 
is introduced, to admit air to the fish. 
This is supplied under a slight pressure 
by the steam air compressor in the end 
of the car. In winter the water is kept 
at the proper temperature by submerged 
steam pipes and in the summer by the 
addition of ice, of which there is a large 
supply kept constantly on hand. The 
mechanical department has a small room 
of its own, in which is a six-horse power 
upright boiler, with its complement of 
feed water and air pumps Altogether, 
a U.S. Fish Commission’s car is a very 
pleasant place to visit, especially if you 
happen to be a sportsman or student 
of Nature. 
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ot each month from 
its own printing offi- 
ces at No. 358 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most 
readable Outdoor Life 
Magazine in the 
world, and has,in the 
first fifteen years of 
its useful life, attain- 
ed to a wide and in- 
creasing popularity. 
Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. We have 
no club rates. The 
trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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SUMMARY OF CANADIAN GAME LAWS. 





Through the kindness of N. E. Cor- 
mier, Provincial Game Warden and Fish- 
ery Overseer, Aylmer East, Province of 
Quebec, we have been permitted to pe- 
ruse a small pamphlet containing a syn- 
opsis of the Game Laws of Quebec and 
other useful information for sportsmen 
who may contemplate a fishing or hunt- 
ing excursion among the lakes, streams 
and wilds of that Province. We find 
pen corrections of this pamphlet up to 
the 23d of June last, and, while space 
will not allow of a full publication of all 
the book contains, that much for which 
room can be found may be of interest 
to many of our readers. 

This Province is divided into two 
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zones for hunting purposes: Zone No. 
1 being the whole of the Province less 
that part of the Counties of Chicoutimi 
and Saguenay to the east and north of 
the River Saguenay. In this zone the 
open season for caribou is from Sept. 1 
to Feb. 1. Deer and moose, from Sept. 
1 to Jan’y I (except in the Counties of 
Ottawa and Pontiac, where the season 
opens Oct. 1 and closes on Dec. 1). 

It is forbidden to hunt, take or kill, 
at any time, the young of caribou, deer 
or moose of 1 year of age or less; also 
to hunt, kill or take, at any time, any 
cow moose. 

The open season for hare or rabbit is 
from Nov. 1 to Feb. 1, and that for most 
kinds of duck is from Sept. 15 to March 
1, and for partridge from Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 1. 

Shelldrake, loons, gulls, eagles, fal- 
cons, hawks, and other birds of the fal- 
conidz are not protected; while poor 
old Bruin has only 50 days of legal 
safety — namely, from the 1st day of 
July to the 20th of August. 

It is generally known, of course, that 
the non-resident sportsman has to ob- 
tain a hunting license, for which a fee of 
$25.00: must be paid; this permit allow- 
ing the possessor to hunt all kinds of 
game allowed by law to be killed or 
hunted within the open season for such 
game. 

Dogs may be utilized for the hunting 
of red deer between Oct. 20 and Nov. 1 
in any year. Rather a short term; but 
quite long enough for the dogs, we 
fancy, in such trackless wilds. 

The open seasons in Zone No. 2 (ly- 
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ing east and north of the River Sag- 
uenay) are much the same as in Zone 
No. 1—there being some slight differ- 
ences in the dates for several kinds of 
game. White partridge and ptarmigan 
may be hunted from Nov. 15 to March 1, 
and grey and spruce partridge from 
Sept. 15 to Feb. 1; and a note informs 
us that no one can kill or take alive 
more than 4 caribou in this zone during 
the hunting season (which is from Sept. 
1 to March 1). 

The open season for fishing all game 
fish is quite liberal—angling for bass, 
trout, salmon, etc., being prohibited only 
during the months in which no sports- 
man would care to be found casting a 
line. 

The pamphlet contains a memoran- 
dum, signed by John McDougald, Com- 
missioner of Customs, that tells how and 
at what points the hunter’s catch of 
moose, caribou or deer may be export- 
ed, and no doubt any bona fide sports- 
man desiring to be more fully informed 
may receive such information by writing 
to Mr. McDougald at the Customs De- 
partment, Ottawa. 

For hunting or fishing permits, the 
non-resident sportsman is told to apply 
to any of the following gentlemen: C. 
E. Ussher, G. P. A. Canadian Pacific 
Ry., Montreal; P. W. Resseman, Supt. 
Ottawa & Gatineau Ry., Ottawa; Geo. 
Duncan, Canadian Pacific Ry., Ottawa; 
C. Rankin, Mattawa, Ont.; A. Lums- 
‘den, M. P. P., Temiskaming, Quebec; 
Oliver Latour, Kippewa, Quebec; E. O. 
Taylor, Hudson’s Bay Co., Mattawa, 
Ont.; and the Department of Forests 
and Fisheries, Quebec. 

In a memorandum of wants for the 
camper out, we are pleased to see a pop- 
ular American implement recommended 
as a necessity—to wit, the Marble safety 
pocket axe, so long and fully advertised 
in Sports AFIELD. 

Two pages of the pamphlet are de- 
voted to “Hints for Camping Out in 
Summer,” from which we may be per- 
mitted to quote a few items. ‘When 
in the forest you will notice that three 
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fourths of the moss on trees grows on 
the north side; the heavy boughs of 
spruce trees are always on the south 
side; and, thirdly, the topmost twig of 
every uninjured hemlock tree tips to the 
east. Remember these signs and you 
do not require a compass in daylight.”’ 

Here’s another good wrinkle. A 
watch as a compass: “Point the hour 
hand to the sun, and the south is exact- 
ly half-way between the hour hand and 
the figure XII on the watch.” 

“The more foliage overhanging a 
lake, the better the fishing. The over- 
hanging branches of trees hold quanti- 
ties of larve, caterpillars, grubs, and 
various specimens of worms, which oc- 
casionally falling into the water provide 
feeding ground which attracts the finny 
tribe.” 

“Keep a memorandum of the fish 
you catch during your trip. At the 
end of the season, compare your dates 
with the position of the moon. You 
will find that your best catches are made 
when the moon is located in the body 
after the full.” 

We find also in this memorandum a 
proved table showing the weight of 
brook trout in relation to their length. 
To weigh 1 pound, a brook trout in 
good condition must be 13 inches in 
length. A 14 inch trout weighs 1% 
pounds; an 1&-inch, 214, and so on in 
about the same ratio until you reach a 
23-inch trout, which will weigh 5% 
pounds. 


OLD HUNTERS’ SAYINGS— 


Wise and Otherwise. 








Your real, genuine old hunter is not 
ordinarily over-modest in the presenta- 
tion of views and opinions, where his 
craft is concerned. Hear him, when 
the camp-fire is lighted, and the pipe 
of peace is called in, to help Nature 
digest the evening meal. Listen to 
him, as he dogmatizes upon his favorite 
themes. First and foremost, you will 
notice that he follows a code and that 
he is a believer in omens and signs to 
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the verge of superstition. And often, 
if the truth is to be told, it must be con- 
fessed that these cherished opinions of his 
are based upon the fruitage of a long 
experience and personal observation. 

For what is known as wood-craft, 
even in the Indian, is rarely a matter of 
pure instinct, whatever some think to 
the contrary. It is a thing born of ob- 
servation. It is the accumulated results 
of personal and hereditary experience. 
But the trouble with most of our 
knights of the woods is that their un- 
bending codes rarely allow of excep- 
tions. Now, it is the exceptions of life 
that lend their charm to living. Who 
of us that carry gun or pole, are pre- 
pared to relegate Mistress Luck to the 
shades of obscurity? What can we do 
without her? But to the old hunter— 
to hear him grow garrulous at least, 
over his dram and pipe—rule zs rule. 
He believes it to be infallible. He has 
no use for exceptions. He ignores them 
with fine scorn, or denies them, with all 
the vigor and obstinacy that is born of 
little knowledge. Most enlightened folk 
allow for exceptions. We have learned, 
for instance, that the weather clerk, with 
all his usefulness, is by no manner of 
means infallible. He is a useful em- 
ployé of Uncle Sam and a good servant 
of the people and draws his pay ac- 
cordingly—but he is not free from mis- 
takes, far from it. He has been guilty, 
in the memory of this generation, of 
false predictions. He has told us that 
it was going to storm, when the sun 
persisted in shining. He has flung to 
the breeze his fair-weather signals when 
Nature contradicted him. 

Consequently, we sometimes take 
chances with the weather, and, every 
now and then, we score a point. But 
run up against the average ancient 
woodsman in his own chosen environ- 
ment, and you encounter the only origi- 
nal and infallible potentate this side the 
Eternal City! 

And among his oracular sayings, one 
of the first upon which he rings the 
changes in the ears of the ‘“tender-foot”’ 


is this: ‘Never hunt in the full of the 
moon.”” How much truth is there in 
that saying of the woods? What is it 
worth? Well, it is a generalization, and, 
as a generalization, there is more than a 
little sense in this observation. It’s not, 
however, a specific truth. It has its ex- 
ceptions and its variations. It is un- 
questionably true, for instance, of the 
whole deer family—at least on this con- 
tinent—that they are not, strictly speak- 
ing, night prowlers. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, a study of their habits will reveal 
that of a dark night—more particularly 
a foul night—they may not move from 
their beds, if undisturbed, until dawn. 
So far, so good. But when circum- 
stances are favorable — although not 
nocturnal feeders—they will roam some- 
what at night and browse, just as will 
also horses and cattle. When much 
persecuted in the daytime, they are sure 
to do so, and when their feeding grounds 
are flooded with moonlight they will do 
so in any case. And the more deer feed 
at night, the less, of course, they will do 
when the sun is up and the closer they 
will lie in the daytime. So much, then, 
can be predicated of the old hunters’ 
rule ‘Never hunt in the full of the 
moon.” Now, you can make an iron- 
clad, unexceptional rule out of this say- 
ing, if you choose. You can hang up 
your rifle and smoke your pipe and 
lounge around camp, or go home and 
see your wife, during the full of the 
moon—but you are foolish in so doing. 
There are worse things than the full o’ 
the moon to spoil a deer hunt. Don’t 
fix your date to strike ‘‘the full,” if you 
can help it; but, if you find yourself 
there, allow for the exceptions and go on 
hunting. 

Why, it it were not for the excep- 
tions, any number of deer would be 
running ‘round the woods now in excel- 
lent health! Give me a choice between 
the full of the moon and quiet grounds 
to hunt over azd the dark of the moon 
and a xoisy, brushy, ruggéd country, and 
your scribe would elect the first condi- 
tions every time. He has killed a fair 
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proportion of his deer in ‘‘the full,” and 
while he would not deliberately fix a 
date for his camp hunt when the moon 
was doing her level best to light up the 
mountains, he would not lie down and 
die of chagrin because it was so, either. 
He would hunt just the same — going 
out only a little earlier in the morning 
and evening. 

Another generalization, also contain- 
ing more than a little truth, is this: 
“Travel along the high ridges and on 
the ‘p’ints’ the bucks are lying, hard’n- 
ing their horns.” This is Saw No. 2, 
and, with the exception that the deer 
are lying on the breezy “‘p’ints” quite 
as much for the purpose of observation 
and freedom from insects as of “ hard'n- 
ing their horns,” it’s a pretty good gen- 
eralization of the summer habits of 
mountain deer at least. But it’s only a 
generalization again—riddled, like a tar- 
get, with the bullet holes of exceptions. 
Bucks do go higher than does, fawns 
and yearlings in the summer months for 
reasons of their own; that is, generally 
they do, but the tender-foot who swal- 
lows whole this injunction and immedi- 
ately makes for the highest ridge on 
the landscape and fingers anxiously his 
trigger every time he passes a bushy 
“pint,” is apt to get left. Bucks are 
sometimes found on the highest points 
and quite as frequently lower down, on 
well shaded benches and in little hollows 
at the head of a ccafion. It all depends 
upon the condition of the weather; the 
altitude of the sun; the presence of 
deer flies; and last, but by no means 
least, the taste and fancy of individual 
bucks. Deer have a most exasperating 
faculty of selecting their own habitat. 

Therefore, when (in pursuance of the 
old man’s injunctions last night) you 
made a break at daylight for the high- 
est ridge in sight, you may have passed 
three or four good deer, feeding on the 
side of the mountain. And then, when 
returning from your arduous climb in 
the heat of the day, and careless be- 
cause you are getting down into the 
cafion again, where camp is pitched, 
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you may almost step upon a cunning 
old buck, who is laying up near a spring 
—that you did not know of—within a 
quarter of a mile of camp! 

Such is the value of a generalization. 
It’s a good enough rule to hunt “high 
up” but it’s a rule with a large and well 
assorted variety of exceptions. 

And then, again. How often have 
we heard the old man, raising himself 
upon his elbow and shifting his pipe, 
say to the neophyte, during the slum- 
berous noon hour: ‘Sonny, get your 
gun and go up the cri’k a piece. There 
is sure to be a buck comin’ down to wa- 
ter”! Now, if you are camped by a 
spring or water hole in an otherwise dry 
and waterless country, you've sure got 
a cinch on the deer, as a cow-puncher 
might say. If you stay by that spring, 
morning, noon and night, you will be 
almost as sure to get meat, or at least a 
shot, as that the sun will arise tomor- 
row morning. That is to say, if you 
want to pot your deer. Hunting in the 
neighborhood of that water also ought 
to be A 1. But when the old man tells 
you to “go up the cri’k”’ or “down the 
cri'k’’ during the noon hour, you just 
yawn in his face and roll over for an- 
other snooze. He is presenting too big 
and too uncertain a proposition. 

Oakland, California.  R. Rircuie. 





THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 





The Big Basin is in the Coast Ranges 
of California, near Santa Cruz. In it is 
found the largest and most primeval for- 
est of redwoods in existence anywhere. 
There are hundreds of magnificent trees, 
conveniently grouped—many of them 8 
to 20 feet in diameter and 300 to 350 
feet in height—while interspersed among 
them are Douglas spruce of great size, 
beautiful chestnut or tan-bark oaks, and 
charming madrofios with their smooth, 
soft brown or pale green bark and rich, 
shining green leaves. 

The State of California is contemplat- 
ing the purchase of the Big Basin and 
setting it apart as a public reservation 
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for the recreation and pleasure of man- 
kind for all time. This is a splendid 
thing for the State to do, and it is to be 
hoped the deal may be speedily con- 
summated. Too many of the noble red- 
woods and giant big trees have already 
been destroyed by lumbermen. This 
grove in the Big Basin is the only large 
one left, and its destruction would be 
an irreparable loss. Its preservation 
will bring happiness to mankind for 


centuries to come. 
oo 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS FISHERIES. 





The U. S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross, which has been engaged in an 
investigation of the aquatic resources of 
the Hawaiian Islands since last March, 
will complete her work and return to 
San Francisco early in September. The 
inquiry was made in pursuance of a 
resolution of Congress and has proved 
of great scientific and economic interest. 
A number of important off-shore fish- 
ing banks were discovered, which will, 
when developed, prove of much value to 
the commercial fisheries of those islands. 

TueE lucky fisherman in this instance 
is C. H. Freyer of Atlanta, Ga., well 
known in the Wilmington district as 
one of the most enthusiastic of all the 
visiting anglers to Wrightsville Beach. 
To make such a catch in the early 
morning hours is sport indeed, as the 
big Spanish mackerel in our friend’s left 
hand will weigh all of 5 pounds if it 
weighs an ounce. Wrightsville Beach 
is a most favored section of our Atlantic 
coast line, and we hope to hear more 
from the sportsmen who are wont to 
foregather there with rod and gun. 


Oe 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 





“HERALDS OF EMPIRE” —a recent 
publication by D. Appleton & Co. of 
New York City—is modelled in its gen- 
eral plan after many other of the most 
popular stories of the day. Asa novel, 
it lacks continuity of interest, but as a 
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series of flashlights upon the obscurity 
of the early history of our continent 
and as a rapid succession of living and 
vivid pictures, it is perhaps really more 
worthy of study and of commendation. 

The old Colonial life, the swirl of the 
high seas, the tragedy and the mystery 








At Wrightsville Beach, North Carolina. 





of the land of the coureur du bois, the 
trapper and the hunter of men — all 
these are thrown upon the screen in 
quick succession, but serve in them- 
selves only as backgrounds for the cen- 
tral figure in the tale, the Sieur Radis- 
son, prince of pathfinders, prince of pio- 
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neers, and prince of gamesters, whose 
pawns in the mighty game were the 
lives of men, and whose stakes were the 
sovereignties of the great and yet un- 
travelled regions of the North. As a 
type of the free lance, Pierre Radisson is 
well drawn: pirate, contraband trader, en- 
voy of empires yet to come, exemplifying 
all that a man had need to be in the 
days when success was only to be had 
for those who were quick with the strat- 
agem and the sword, the principal char- 
acter is one that must interest the 
thoughtful reader. He was the sort of 
man that makes his voyage first and 
does his praying afterward. Such men 
forget the stakes for which they play, 
and it is true, as Mr. Laut, the author, 
says: ‘They play the game for the 
love of the game,” and they are poor 
men to the end in worldly things, but 
gods in the way of mastery and in 
shaping the destinies of the world. 
a 
x * 

“ WHERE TO Hunt AND FIsH” is a 60- 
page book, issued by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, and can be obtained by 
sending six cents in stamps to Charles 
S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

This unusually handsome brochure is 
in red covers and the back is ornament- 
ed with a large picture of the black 
bass, which, if properly mounted upon 
cardboard and framed, will be an attrac- 
tion to all lovers of angling. A drawing 
of the mountain lion by Thompson-Se- 
ton and a great variety of half-tones 
from life photographs of game of all 
kinds make the book one worth keep- 
ing in the library. 

The photograph of the woodland 
caribou (on page 45) is one of striking 
interest: the animal stands upon the 
sunny side of an immense redwood 
stump in an inquisitive attitude, and the 
shadows of its mighty antlers are dis- 
tinctly seen upon the remnant of the 
forest that the axe has felled. 


“Yet a few years, and thee the all-beholding sun 
Shall see no more in all its course.” 
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What the axe has done for the wilder- 
ness, the rifle is doing for the game; and 
we turn from this little book with regret 
that we cannot ourselves visit its scenes 
and know the mild-eyed deer and sol- 
emn bear in their quiet haunts. 

«. . 7 

In the description of the honeymoon 
of the lovers in his novel “The Virgin- 
ian: A Horseman of the Plains,’’ Owen 
Wister has put temptation tantalizingly 
in reach of young people about to com- 
mit matrimony. A camp on a wooded 
island all to yourselves, mountains tow- 
ering round, the quiet ripple of the riv- 
er, magnificent scenery, and entire isola- 
tion. For those who can afford it, what 
more ideal arrangement? All young 
men should read this—young women 
will do so without being told. Published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

; * . * 

THE tragic love story in “A Late Re- 
turning” would serve well as a descrip- 
tion of the revolution down in Panama. 
It is cleverly told and very true to life. 
The author’s name is Margery Williams. 
She is a new writer. 

* 
* * 

WILLIAM GAarroTT Browy, the author 
of “The Lower South in American His- 
tory,” has insight, imagination, scholar- 
ship, and a great subject. The author 
himself speaks of the volume in his pre- 
face as merely a “sketch” of what he 
cannot now paint. When the leisure to 
paint comes to him, it is to be hoped 
that his passion will remain, for passion, 
as he justly urges, is as essential to the 
knowledge and illumination of great 
events as research. ‘The author’s pas- 
sion,” says the editor of Zhe Outlook, 
“is that of a child of the lower South, 
who understands his past by a quiet and 
sure instinct, yet who comprehends the 
greater forces of civilization, against 
which his section struggled in vain.” 
Published by the Macmillan Company. 





KINDLY mention Sports AFIELD when 
corresponding with any of our advertisers. 
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Peters Factory 


Loaded Shells 


In Recent Tournaments. 


In the Grand American Handicap—Live Birds—1902, Mr. G. C. Spencer made 
the record of 77 straight kills with this ammunition. 

In the Grand American Handicap, at Targets, 1902, half the winners shot 
Peters Ammunition. 








This ammunition also won the Kansas State Cham- 
pionship, 1902; the New Jersey State Championship, 
1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, 
three days, in New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 
1902. 





Now loaded with King’s, DuPont, 
Hazard, E. C., and Schultze 
Smokeless Powders. 


Loads with Dense Powders will soon be ready. 


PETERS 
Metallic Cartridges 


Have revolutionized marksmanship and hold 
the World’s Records. 








These books sent free on application: ‘‘Handy Book for Sportsmen,” ‘‘ Hints 
on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,”’ ‘“‘ Rifleman’s Record and Score Book.’’ 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. T. H. KELLER, Manager. 














Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. F, B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
































It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. | 
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A POPULAR SPORTSMAN WRITER. 





Doctor Garfield, whose portrait we here 
present, is a true child of the Northwest— 
Olympia, Washington, being his birth place. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
his natal State, and at Lititz Academy (the 
well-known Pennsylvania school)—com- 
pleting his medical education ‘at Chicago 
and San Francisco. He comes of sturdy 
Vermont ancestry—his father serving a 
number of years as delegate to Congress 
from the then Territory of Washington. 
The subject of our 
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of the directors ot the Oregon Fish and 
Game Association, and a man whose good 
judgement I have often “requisitioned”’ in 
deciding some knotty point with regard to 
Sports AFIELD’s conduct in the sundry 
controversies perpetually coming into the 
arena of sportsman journalism. Having 
said thus much, it can do no harm to make 
public a personal letter he wrote me some 
little while ago. So here it is : 
DEAR Bro. KING :— 
I have your letter, asking my ideas about rifles and 
the best rod for a mountain camp hunt. 
Ihave a Marlin .30- 





sketch has an ex- 
cellent practice and 
was for many years 
health officer of 
his home city 
(Pendleton, Ore.). 
Doctor Garfield 
has ever had a 
great liking for 
reading and field 
sports, and that his 
favorite authors 
were good ones, is 
amply attested by 
any of his many 
articles, appearing 
from time to time 
in Sports AFIELD. 
Without wishing to 
praise him in the 
least, we can say 
that no better 
“copy” ever reach- 
es this office than 
his. The style of 
his writings is no- I 

table for its direct- “™ 
ness, for its unos- 
tentatious method 
of imparting information, and for a merry 
sense of quiet humor that never becomes 
boisterous. All of his sporting writings— 
as, for instance, his recital of a hunt in the 
Bitter Root Mountains, in the August and 
present issues of Sports AFIELD—have 
about them the indefinable impress of be- 
ing the absolute truth. Our friend’s maxim 
seems to be, in the words of Othello, to 


“Nothing extenuate, 
Nor aught set down in malice.” 


The Doctor is a good shot, and is one 
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30 and .32-40, and pre- 
fer these arms to all 
others of similar cali- 
bre. The .30-40 has 
too much recoil. I 
have no comparisons to 
make between Marlin 
and other arms adverse- 
ly to the other stand- 
ard goods of this kind. 
} like the Marlins of 
the above calibres be- 
cause those which I 
possess have never given 
me anything but first- 
class service and are to- 
| day apparently as good 
‘| as the day they were 
| purchased. My pref- 
| erence for them is like 
@ man’s preference for 
@ given woman. Others 
may see in her just a 
good average woman, 
neither better nor 
worse than others; 
while each of us per- 
ceives something in a 
certain one which 
causes us to prefer her 
above all others. 

If I were to give my 
reasons for my prefer- 
ence, some brother in 
another State would 
arise and give precisely 
these same reasons for preferring a Winchester, Sav- 
age, Krag or other standard rifle, or reasons so nearly 
like mine as to leave but little room for discrim- 
ination. 

In the calibres below .30, I prefer the Stevens. 
This is chiefly because the extractors and ejectors in 
magazine rifles of .22 and .25 calibre have not 
worked as well as they should for me. Others may 
have found no tronble with them. The Stevens arm 
of .22 or .25 calibre seems to me to be near perfec- 
tion in this class, and the mechanism never “flies 
up”’ at a critical period in single-shot rifles of these 
small calibres, like it does in the magazine guns. 

I like the .30-30 better than the 30-40 because of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HE season of all seasons for the Sportsman has arrived, and you have probably made 
up your mind where to go for vour hunting. Are you sure that you have a reliable 
FIRE-ARM to take with you? Had you not better look into the merits of our line of 


RIFLES--PISTOLS--SHOTGUNS, 


and bay one that may be depended upon for AccURACY and DURABILITY? Our $1 000 
Rifle Contest, for Girls and Boys under 20 years, closes October 31. Have you entered it? 


All reliable dealers in Sporting Goods car- FREE.—A copy of our new illustrated cat- 
| bad ARMS in stock. If you cannot find alogue, containiog valuable information for 
them, write to us and we will ship direct, ex- sportsmen. Mailed to any address upon re- 
press paid, upon receipt of price. quest. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











SPORTS 


its lesser recoil. It has sufficient penetration for any 
one and will kill a deer as far away as the naked eye 
can identify one. I like the .32-40 for general use 
in a timbered country better than the .30-30 because 
most of the shooting in such regions is under 100 
yards range and a quick shot can be made with the 
.32-40 more accurately than with the .30-30. At 
ranges from 150 yards down, great care must be ex- 
ercised to prevent over-shooting, with the .30-30. In 
speaking of these guns, I mean .32-40 black-powder 
guns and .30-30 smokeless. 

I have become accustomed by long usage to the 
long magazine, lever rifles, and do not care to break 
myself in to a box magazine gun, nor to a hammer- 
less gun, while working on big game. The ideal gun 
for the mountains is a .30-30 carbine, carried on the 
right side of the cantenas, precisely in the same posi- 
tion as the Army pistol. Here it is always just un- 
der the grasp of the right hand and comes to the 
shoulder, ready to shont, the instant it is free from 
the holster. I have tried all ways of carrying a rifle 
on horseback, and found this far and away the best. 

I use a split bamboo rod and a Bristol steel one. 
Sometimes it is necessary to choose between them, 
when going far off into the mountains where porta- 
bility and economy of weight and space must be 
considered. In these instances the Bristol rod goes 
with me and the bamboo rod stays at home. If I 
had to give up one or the other, it would not be the 
Bristol. I enjoy changing off with them at inter- 
vals, when circumstances permit me to have both 
with me. The steel rod has its faults, but is fast 
evoluting toward perfection. One must try both 
bamboo and steel in many waters and or both large 
and small fish, in order to come at a good, critical 
knowledge of their respective merits. In my ex- 
perience these trials have led to increased use of the 
steel rod and correspondingly less use of the bamboo. 

The best dog and one of the best friends I ever 
possessed was a black Irish setter. I will not tell 
you of him now, Bro. King, for my voice grows thick 
when I speak of him. He had many traits worth 
writing about and performed feats of devotion, 
bravery and skill, the memory of which I hope to 
never lose. He was stubborn when a puppy and I 
had a terrible time with him before I conquered his 
will so that he would give me absolute and im- 
mediate obedience. I ultimately got him so he 
would drop at the whisper, even with game within a 
few yards, and, after he once learned the necessity 
for childlike obedience, all other things that make a 
great hunting dog came easily to him. I think he 
came to look upon me as a god and I am sure I grew 
to think of him as more than a dog. 

I wish you could come out here and join us in one 
of our hunts. It would do you a world of good. 
As you know, I am most contented when away from 
men and in immediate contact with the marvellous 
natural beauties which our Western country has 
vouchsafed to us. H. S. GARFIELD. 

—_$>——____—_ 
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A. H. Funke of No. 98 Duane St., New York 
City, sole American agent for the Mannlicher rifle, is 
in receipt of many letters from experienced shooters, 
like the following : 





AFIELD. 


I am the proud possessor of an 8 mm. Mannlicher 
sporting rifle No. 2 grade. For simplicity, rapidity 
of action, balance, grace of outline and accuracy, it 
is unique, and leads all rifles of American manu- 
facture that I know anything about. Will you 
kindly send me your latest catalogue descriptive ot 
this rifle. I want all of the literature published on 
the Mannlicher rifle, that I may familiarize myself 
with it. P. A. MELICK, M. D. 

Williams, Arizona. 





My father bought a Mannilicher rifle in Denver for 
$30.00 and we are pleased with it. It is the best 
rifle I ever handled. It shoots so true that I can hit 
a 6-inch bullseye at 300 yards with the plain sights, 
Still, I would like an elevating sight, such as are 
used on the rifles in the Austrian Army, which are 
good for 2,000 yards. Quite often I would like to 
shoot at coyotes at greater distances than the range 
of this sight now permits. LEo LourF. 

Brighton, Colorado. 

a 

AT the tourrament of the Moberly Gun Club, J. 
L. Head kad to do some fine, work to win the high 
average—the competition being fast and furious. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. is much pleased 
with Mr. Head’s victory, as he shot their Arrow 
shells (factory loaded) throughout the contests. 














(4 ) 
H. C. HIRSCHY of Minneapolis 
| killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 53 


more in the tie. 





CHAS. G. SPENCER of St. Louis 
killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 52 
more in the tie, | 





ROLLA O. HEIKES of Dayton, O. 
killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 30 
more in the tie. 





This is the order in which the 


SMITH GUN 


Came out at the last 


Grand American Handicap 


For Pattern, Penetration and General 
Results, the L. C. Smith 
Gun is on top. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 


FULTON, NEW YORK. 
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Captured at Santiago; relic only; parts missing. 
$1O.CO for servicestie gun with box etgs $12.85 for gun like cee 
with sporting model stock and box etgs. Mausers 


for balance and expressage ; examination allowed. 5,000,000 Cartridges, $25. per 1, 
Discount for Export Orders. F. BANNERMAN, 679 Broadway, New York. 
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Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR HAMMERLESS GUN. 

—A $40.00 bicycle, new this summer; has coaster brake, 

- = s, forward extension handle bars ‘and complete outfit 

tools and repairs. Address C. N. DODSON, Jerseyville, 
Shivols 


OR SALE.—HIGH-BRED POINTER PUPS; WHELPED 
June 30, 1902. (See photo in this issue of Sports 
meg ) Out of bench-show and field-trial winning stock. 
$25.00. Photo of single pup, if required. J. W. 
FOWLER, M. D., 970 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa. 








$7 50 for 5-SHOT SOUVENIR MAUSER RIFLE 
. 








Captured at Santiago; relic only ; parts miss- 

ing. $10.00 for serviceable gun with box ctgs. 
12.85 for gun like new with sporting model stock and box ctgs. 
ausers are the best high-power rifle made. Range 2 miles, pene- 
tration through 34 inch iron. Send $3.50; gun sent C. O. D. for bal- 
ance and expressage; examination allowed. 5,000,000 Cartridges, 
$25 per 1,000. Discount for Export Ord 
F. BANNERMAN, “oT Broadway, New York. 





! Can Sell Your Farmnyeneciis. 


Send description, state price and learn how. Est. 96. High- 
~ references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1876 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 





BEST a SHOT CU ONLY $ H 6. 75 


Sportemen write: ‘Spencer best gu 
world.” No more after present lot so! 
lever gun made of forged steel, 
barrel. Double extractors. Take do econds. 
Strongest repeater made. Send halanee $10. 4 
and expressage ; examination allo nerman, 379 Broadway, N.Y, 











Result of a Single Shot from a .303 Savage Expanding Bullet. 


SAVAGE. 


Keep up with the times. Do not buy a rifie until you have ex- 
amined into the merits of the Savage, which is the twentieth cen- 
tury arm. Only hammerless, repeating rifle in the world. Abso- 
lutely safe, strongest shooter, flattest trajectory. Highest develop- 
ment of sporting rifles. Constructed to shoot six different car- 
tridges. Adapted for grizzly bears and rabbits. .303 and .30-30 
calibres. Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. Write for new illus- 
trated catalogue No. <4. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A. 








_ STANDS ROUGH USAGE Y 
KEEPS OUT MOISTURE. 
WRITE US WE WILL 
SEND ‘YOU SAMPLES 
OF MATERIALS AND PRICE 


2 Soe : 





THE KENWOOD SLEEPING BAG 


~AS COMFORTABLE AS A BED ~ 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A PILE OF BEAR. 





A well-known person in Central Montana, is Na- 
than McCaully, av old-time hunter and trapper, 
whose ranch is on McDonald Creek. In the spring 
of 1886 we had occasion to stay over-night at his 
nephew’s ranch. When we arrived, only one man 
was at home. Every one else had gone to help Un- 
cle Nate bring home some bear he had killed. The 
story told by McCaully had been a very large bear 
story, and the man who repeated it to us had some 
doubts as well as ourselves. Of course there had 
been a successful bear hunt, but as to the number 
we were a bit skeptical. Late in the evening the 
party returned and corroborated the story. Reach- 
ing the McCaully ranch the following morning, we 
saw for ourselves. There, in front of the cabin on a 
rude bench, lay 4 silver-tip bears—2 old ones and 2 
2-year-olds. They weighed between 250 and 350 
pounds apiece. Though killed the previous evening, 
blood still dripped from their nostrils. Each bear 
had been shot exactly at the base of the left ear. 
There was absolutely no difference in the location of 
the wound on 3 of them; on the 4th, it was a trifle 
lower. 

The winter of 1885-86 was called in Montana an 
“equalizer.’? When spring came, 85 per cent. of 
the cattle and 50 per cent. of the sheep had perished. 
Making the rounds that spring day in ’86, McCaully 
found some carcasses that bear had been feeding up- 
on and tracked the eaters to a ledge of rock not far 
distant. The next morning, taking his rifle and 
calling his dog, he rode to the spot. Tying the horse 
in a safe place, he and the dog climbed to a point 
over the mouth of the cave, where they laid down 
and waited. Hour after hour passed, and still the 
bear slept on. At last, towards evening, a shufliing, 
hog-like grunting warned him to be ready. Pres- 
ently a bear sauntered out, all unaware of danger. 
The next instant Bruin lay dead in his tracks. More 
grunting could be heard in the cave and McCaully 
waited. Soon another bear emerged. The rocks 
echoed a shot and the second one fell touching the 
first. Not expecting to find more than two in a den, 
the hunter started leisurely down to inspect his 
game. When near the entrance to the cave, a sud- 
den uproar of snarls and growls sent him scrambling 
back up the ledge. He reached his old position just 
as the third bear came out. The rifle sent its un- 
erring messenger, and bear No. 3 lay by the other 
two. Uncertain now as to the number of bear in 
the ledge, McCaully waited some time. Then, all 
remaining quiet, he sent the dog down and into the 
cave. In another second, a bear rushed from the 
cave. The hunter fired, but missed. The bear ran 
back into the cave and raged about for several min- 
utes ; then he re-appeared. This time the aim was 
true, and bear No. 4 lay still ‘‘ for keeps.” (This was 
the bear on which the wound was a trifle lower than 
on the others.) Beyinning to think the ledge full of 
bear, McCaully listened and watched for some time ; 
then went cautiously down to inspect his ‘‘ catch.’’ 


There they lay, all touching each other—literally a 
pile of bear. It was late, so, riding quickly to his 
ranch, he harnessed his team and drove to his 
nephew’s house, to obtain assistance. The bounty 
on the animals at the time they were killed was 
$20.00 ; but before McCaulley reached Fort Magin- 
nis to claim it it had been removed. Much to our 
pleasure, he presented us with a quarter of bear. 
The grain of the meat was rather coarse, but it was 
very tender and the flavor deliciously sweet—the 
animals being enveloped in a blanket of yellow fat. 
Red Bluff, California. IMRIE WHEELER. 


eel 
UP CHARLEVOIX WAY. 





I am just back from a vacation fishing trip in 
Michigan—most of my time being put in at Lone 
Tree Point on Torch Lake, near Charlevoix. I fished 
principally in Clam Lake in the vicinity—one day 
being spent on Cold Creek, where I secured a fine 
string of brook trout. The evening I arrived at 
Lone Tree a Chicago physician and two friends came 
in with a 22-pound muscalonge, 45 inches in length. 
The Doctor hooked the fish on a small silk line and 
it is a wonder they ever landed him, having no gaff. 
After tiring him out and getting him alongside, one 
of the party grabbed the fish in his arms and by 
good luck managed to actually roll him into the 
boat—man and muscalonge getting badly mixed up 
in the operation. 

The sight of this monster fired my ambition to 
make a similar catch and I tried every scheme, troll- 
ing and still fishing—but nary astrike. It frequently 
happens, however, that good fortune comes when 
least expected, and it was so in my case. The day 
we went after trout, having to pass through Clam 
Lake, I naturally threw out my trolling line, on 
which, by the way, I had a Shakespeare ‘‘sure lure”’ 
—a rubber weedless trolling hook, with which I had 
been very successful in that weedy lake. Just as 
my guide was pulling into the mouth of Grass River, 
I got a strike that was a strike. In came the 100 
feet of line, hand over hand, the fish struggling to 
beat the band all the way, until, unaided, I finally 
succeeded in landing him safe in the boat, and, as 
you may suppose, it proved to be, sure enough, my 
long sought muscalonge. It measured 16 inches in 
length and weighed at least 3 pounds. 

Dayton, Ohio. CHARLES L. ToMPKINS. 





IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 





Hunters of experience are not looking for any 
great sport among the quails and prairie chickens of 
the Mississippi Valley this fall. Last year the birds 
were unusually plentiful and it seemed that the en- 
forcement of the game laws was resulting in populat- 
ing hedge and stubblefield with these aristocrats of 
the feathered race. But now the high water appears 
to have done more than all the irresponsible pot 
hunters put together. It is claimed that, except on 
the high ground, the young broods have been 


drowned out and that the birds will be a scarce arti- 
cle this year. 


E. K. STEDMAN. 
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Every hunter, fisherman 
or camper needs a 


Marble’s 
Safety 
Pocket 
Axe 


“The handiest tool a 
sportsman ever 
carried,” 


The only axe with a 
folding safety guard. 
Small enough to carry 
in coat or hip pocket. 

Large enough to fell 
a tree, cut firewood, 
build a camp, or do 
any of the things one 
wants an axe or ham- 
mer for. 

Made from the finest 
tool steel in following 
weights: 14, 16, 20 
and 27 ounces. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have 
ornamental hard rub- 
ber and steel handles. 

Nos. 4 and 5 have 
hickory handles, se- 
curely fastened, so that 
the head cannot be- 
come loosened as in 
ordinary axes. 


Weights and Prices: 


Sent, peas, on receipt 
of price. 


For sale by dealers every- 
where or direct from 


Marble 
Safety Axe 
Company, 


Gladstone, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue B. 





“ Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air.” 











HE only Practical Patents ever taken out for the 
manufacture of Pneumatic Goods were issued 
to Albert A. Young, and are owned by the 


Pneumatic Mattress 
and Cushion Co. 


of New York City and Reading, Mass. 


The ‘‘ Iron Stayed’? Mattress offered at a less price 
is an Infringement, and we ask your attention to the 
law affecting the user of infringements. 

Our goods are Guaranteed and may be had of 
any Reputable Dealer. The following always carry 
a stock on hand : 

H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 


H., C. Squires & Son.. 
Abercrombie & Fitch.. 





.New York. 










Albany Hardware Co........ ... Albany. 
Sweeney > 0008 OO. < ...02000- 
Burnham & Black Co................- Syracuse. 
ES eer ” 
McCord, Gibson & Stewart............ Rochester. 
Walbridge ihe sixeaawoainees cee Buffalo. 
as sins. dieiasie'ab e's ens 
i, 2. 2. Serre Boston 
Ere errr 
Iver Johnson ppecens Goods Co......  “ 
Stoughton Rubber Co................. 5 

SEED oc o0ccccccevecess = 

ais RNIN, ooo vcncnccceseccsinics * 
_. - EE Fae Philadelphia. 
W.S. Brown ......... ........Pitteburg. 
Sporteman’s 3 Gappiy Sere ba 
og ree ° 
Gosnae a ere Cleveland. 
rere “ 
Hall-Collins Mevaware ee Columbus. 
PEON os ccncciccsvcscceseseas Cincinnati. 
I MUN SID occ ces cvccvevceces Toledo. 
Fletcher Hardware Co..............-. Detroit. 
eee 
©, Ti, BPO BB R.. ccccs cccccccecses “A 
MET MINS. hasediccsccivevccecvesecess Saginaw. 
BT I iincicisinsvencs- <0 seesics Grand Rapids. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine............. Chicago. 
Simmons Hardware Compapy........ St. Louis. 
Phillip Grosse Hardware Co.......... Milwaukee. 
J. Meunier Gun Co........... ; 
H. C. Re SESS - * 
Mic Mins inscitesineencessies ; ome. 


George Tritech Hardware Co. ..Denver. ‘ 

S. & G. Strang Sporting Goods Co. . “Colorado Springs. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co.......... 

I ccusaainerinreceso senses ba Crosse 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirke & Co.......... 

Western Arms & Sporting Goods Co. ‘Sait Lake City. 
Salt Lake Hardware Co............... 


Browning Brothers Co.............--- Ogden. 

CS a eer ee rt Anthony, Idaho. 
by yt — Srcnhinieenew ss enewn wre Spokane, ash. 
ES icicce cas <usie\iclecoeesnete orth Yakima, Wash. 
Ciabrough, Golcher & Co.............. San Francisco. 
Tuft-Lyons OS , See ee Los Angeles. 


W. H. Hoegee & Co................+.- 


If no dealer is convenient, goods delivered on re- 
ceipt of price as given in Catalogue F'. 








Pneumatic Mattress 
and Cushion Co. 


35 F Broadway, New York City. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





A WELCOME visitor to the Sports Afield sanctum 
last month was J. Wilson Hart, editor of The Book- 
seller and Newsdealer—an interesting and high-grade 
trade publication. He was just in from a business 
trip through the Great West, spending a few weeks 
with his father, the Very Rev. Dean Hart of Denver. 
The Dean, by the way, is an enthusiastic angler— 
being equally at home along the waters of the Upper 
Rio Grande in Colorado or afloat in the far-famed 
Gaspé Basin on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


a 
” * 


EVERETT Brown, Captain of the newly organized 
gun club at Rensselaer, Ind., informs us that this 
assembly of good shots starts off with a string of 30 
charter members and that the club’s officers confi- 
dently expect to double the present membership be- 
tween now and February next. The Rensselaers’ 
initial tournament (held in their home city Aug. 20, 
21 and 22) attracted a splendid gathering of Indiana’s 
best shooting talent, and we look to hear early and 
often from this thriving club of Hoosier powder 


burners. 


« * x 


THERE’S a something delightfully refreshing in 
the phrase, ‘‘ A chip of the old block.”? With this 
thought in mind, we bespeak a comfortable seat at 
the Sports Afield table for Johnnie Warner of Col- 
orado, whose versatile father ‘‘ Dan De Foe” has 
long occupied a secure place in the regard of our 
readers. The hill epic ‘‘When the Bucks is in the 
Blue’”’ (on page 214) proves conclusively that the 
youngster has ‘‘been there’’ and that he will go 
again. 

* be * 

Our friends are invited to send us the names of all 
sportsmen in their home neighborhoods—to each of 
whom we will send a complimentary copy of Sports 
AFIELD. After they have had these sample copies 
for a week or so, it should then be an easy task to 
secure their subscriptions when you call upon them. 
Let us hear from you. 

. * 

THE Winters Recoil Pad—always an excellent 
means to sportsman comfort—has been recently im- 
proved in several minor points and is now all that 
the most exacting sportsman could wish. The 


maker’s address is J. R. Winters, Clinton, Mo., and 
if you take delight in using a shotgun either afield 
or at the traps, he would be pleased to hear from 
you. Mr. Winters is an experienced sportsman, 
and withal a thoroughly reliable business man. He 
is desirous of causing his invention to be more gen- 
erally used in our Northwestern and Pacific Slope 
States and invites correspondence to that end. 
* 


- * 

THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
has, after much experimenting and research, brought 
forward this year a new brand of dry plates, to be 
known as the Rochester Dry Plate. It is considered 
@ very fine all-round plate, and is intended to re- 
produce as far as possible all that is seen on the 
ground glass of the camera. 


* 
7 * 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY has recently 
been making a number of tests with the Lee sporting 
rifle, to determine the temperature it will stand 
without freezing up. The company reports that it 
has submitted the rifle to a temperature of 14° be- 
low zero. ‘‘Only once,” s#ys Shooting and Fishing, 
‘*did the mechanism stick—in which instance the 
rap of the hand at once relieved it and it was readily 
manipulated.’’ 

* ss * 

WE illustrate in our advertising department a 
new model Mannlicher rifle of .315 calibre, which 
has jast been placed on the market by A. H. Funke 
of 98 Duane St., New York. It will be known as 
the ‘‘No. 3,” and is a strictly high-grade, high- 
power rifle at a popular price. It is finished in 
American style, with round barrel and no checkering 
on stock. A new catalogue of these reliable rifles 
can be procured by writing Mr. Funke. 


* 
* * 


GEORGE LIVERMORE, secretary of the Ithaca Gun 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., writes that his firm has just 
placed an order for a lot of new machinery, as the 
Ithaca factory will turn out 10,000 more guns in 
1903 than during any previous year of its existence. 
This increase is due, in chief part, to the improve- 
ments in their latest models—especially the new 
cross bolt. ‘‘ That the demand for guns is unusually 
good this season,’’ he adds, ‘‘is proven by the fact 
that we refused an order for 5,000 hammerless guns, 
being unable to fill any more orders than we already 
have.” 
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ae 


Most Powerful Smokeless 
Rifle Manufactured. 


a ak Re ale it ae a a 


BODO 9809S SOOO OS 2 | 2 ee <> DD 


" MANNLICHER” ee 
The Haenel. 










Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


oo 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 98 Duane Street, New York City. 
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The Cleverest 
Creation ever 
Offered to the 
Bait Caster. 


The new ** DOwagiac 





The “Fishiest” 
Propositien 
ever tied to a 
Line. 


Underwater.” 


This is positively the nicest bait to cast; the greatest attractor and surest killer ever offered 


to the angler. It does not twist the line. 


Price, neatly boxed and prepaid, 75 cents. 


JAMES HEDDON & SON 


Inventors and Makers 


DOWAGIAC 


MICHIGAN 


Note.—Trade us your address for our illustrated booklet about Black Bass and Baits. 








basket in every 
fits in one en 


Just the Thing for Picnics, Outings, Etc. 


We offer for only 5 yearly subscriptions the Hawkeye Refrigera- 
tor and Picnic Basket. This basket is made out of rattan and 
hickory elm; lined with zinc, hair, felt and oil cloth, making the 
way a portable i ice chest. A removable pan for ice 
of the basket. Being mE mg ng J air tight, a small 
= of ice will keep everything co 

ottest summer day. It fits under almost any buggy seat, is neat in 
appearance and well made. Size, 20 in. long, 13 in. wide, 10 in. 
deep. No angler should be without one. Address 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 


in the basket t rough the 


358 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Baker Guns 


Sell at comparatively Low Prices. 
Close, hard shooters. 


Simplicity. 


Absolutely 
Safe. 







*Ayiqesng 


ite fi 
** Baker Gun er 
Sent Fr 


BAKER GUN & FORGING Co., 


VIA, N. ¥. 





MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


——PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
pall and plots to 11-1, .00 

ren’s («clo ), 

8-9-1 _ $1 





Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


BLOODHOUNDS, 


Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds. Pedigreed and —ar 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROOKW@OD KENNELS, Lexington, Kentucky. 





To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. 











LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 
This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot le ak, never requires 
os ” caulking, weighs 85 Ds. Easiest 
Get There” Safety handled. Safestin rapids. Ideal 
Steel Duck Boat. boat for sportemen, 
.- MULLINS 
REE. 224 Depabae Salem, O. 


Complete = 0 up. 


Catalogue 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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-- An Ideal -- 
Summer Resort. 











ELLOWSTONE PARK is the ideal 
summer resort of the United States. 
It combines everything found elsewhere, 
except the ocean, and a vast deal found 
nowhere else—not even at the seaside. 
As a substitute for the ocean and its 
beaches and breezes, Yelfowstone Lake— 
7,700 feet above sea level, 20 miles long, 
16 miles wide, mountain-walled and pure 
and clear as crystal—proves extremely sat- 
isfactory. 


The Geysers, Hot Springs and Grand 
Canyon form the most unique set of at- 
tractions found at any summer resort on 
earth; while the wonderful terraces at Mammoth Hot Springs stand alone in the 
world for their exquisite beauty of color and refinement of ornamentation. 

Vats of boiling clay, lakes of mud, a cliff of natural glass, a mountain of sul- 
phur, a natural bridge, are additional features not found elsewhere. 

Mountains and mountain air lend their attractions; wild animals roam free and 
harmless over the wide domain; trout are plentiful in the streams and lakes; cas- 
cades and waterfalls are found everywhere; and hotels—large, electric lighted, 
steam heated, attractively placed—are scattered throughout the Park for the ac- 
commodation of WONDERLAND travellers. 

For a spot remote from the noise, bustle, heat, dirt and sultriness of cities, and 
where Nature is not only seen in new and unconventional attire, but coolness, com- 
fort, pleasure and recreation are all combined, this sanctuary among the mountains 


for both man and beast, is the one among all on earth to be sought during the hot 
months of summer. 





The right way to reach this WonDERLAND of pure delight and unique sights 
is via the NORTHERN PaciFic and Livingston to Mammoth Hot Springs, the capital 
of the Park. Pullman cars run clear to the Park boundary. 

Apply to any Agent of Northern Pacific for information and send six cents to 

CHARLES S. FEE, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota, for 


“WONDERLAND 1902.” 
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R. 
Single Shot-Gun. 


Automatic and Non-Ejecting. 


The cheapest absolutely safe gun, with improvements 
found heretofore only in the highest priced. Perfect in 
model and construction. Simplest “take down” gun 
made. Top snap; centre hammer; rebounding lock. 
Your dealer can supply, or we will sell to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalogue tells about our complete line. 
Sent free. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 


Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 








Lyman’s Patent 
Ivory 
Shotgun Sights. 


No. 9 Set. On a Gun. 


Send for our new 96-page catalogue of Sights 
for Target and Hunting Rifles and Shotguns. 


THE LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 

















SPRATTS PATENT 


DOG SOAP 


Is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entire- 
ly Free From Poison, and at the same time most 
effective in the destruction of lice and fleas. More- 
over, it keeps the skin free from scurf, prevents 
mange and other skin diseases. No other soap 
should ever be used in preparing dogs for exhibi- 
tion; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. 

Spratts Patent Dog Soap contains no Carbolic Acid 
or Coal Tar, but is nicely perfumed and produces a 
fine lather. Recommended by kennel owners 
throughout the world. Once tried, always used. It 
is the greatest 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE, 


Price 20c. per Tablet, by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,’”’ with prac- 
tical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and man- 
agement of dogs, mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for 
dogs, puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, 
fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 








_ Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 & 
Selephene, Scuniene,” 5.96 
Electric Door Bells, . « 1.00 | 
Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.9 & 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 § 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 & 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 §& 
$8 Medical Batteries, . « 
Genuine Electric Belts, e 1.00 
$12Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .26 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . « 2.2 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, « « . 2. 
Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.26 
All Electrical Books at low 


We undersel ‘allen Everything 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Headquarters for Electrie Now 
a aitios and Supplies. 

Agents wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue just out. 


IRA RADAR, SAE Oh 
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THE BEST 


Shooting 
» Fishing 


May be had along the lines of the 





MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RY. 
In Northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota and S. Dakota. 


Time tables, maps and informa- 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 





The best Shooting and Fishing 
in the World is to be had along 
the line of the 


For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 


ing Guide, write 


A. C. SHAW, 
General Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 South Clark St., 
Chicago. 








tion furnished on application to 
F. A. MILLER, C. P. A. 


Curcaeo, Itt. 




















“WHERE TO HUNT 
AND FISH” 


is a question that is frequently asked by those who love Fishing and Hunt- 
ing. This is also the name of a new, finely illustrated, very attractive book 
published by the 


Northern Pacific Ry.|] | 


that answers the question. 





The finest hunting and fishing grounds are in 
the Northwest; the Northern Pacific reaches them; and the book shows 
where and how. Live game illustrations are the feature of the book, and 
four of them are from drawings by Ernest Thompson-Seton. Send six cents 
for the book, to 


—_& 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
| Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing shot” |, “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 























: ’ is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 

j “Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having rose shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILL Union Trust Bulldieg, 


9 CINCINNATI, OHI 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


_ DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effeo- 
tively cured. We have many Ss like the following from persons whe 
_ have used our Disinfectant it with good results. Mn. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the pt aren Wood- 
> bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. Standard 
Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample a and test. On Oct.1I hada red cock- 
° a sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
: e that he had used everything p — to cure her, but with ne 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
sorta ust ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurfapparent. This same dog =A previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
™ best disinfectants on the. market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and 














; in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., 30 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 








One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, | and seldom over 25 cents. = get as good service from our Rabbeth Drag 
reels as from any you mane re f. ive times as much for. All deal- Handle. 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and . 
staff. “If Fy are after big fish, you ought to have a ‘Rabbeth 
Drag Han 


, NY le fitted to your Reel.’”’ Send for Catalogue. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
————s 
“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 
‘ 
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YOU CERTAINLY WANT IT—OUR NEW 1902 CATALOGUE. IT-IS 
FREE TO FISHERMEN WHO ARE LIKELY TO NEED A GOOD ROD. 
This catalogue of ours deals with our magnificent * BRISTOL” Steel 
Fishing Rods—which are, to-day, the sine qua non of practical fishermen 
——_—— Everything considered, the ‘‘ BRISTOL” |. 
stands head and shoulders above any rods 
sold for the same price ; and it stands pretty 
well up towards the shoulder of the most 
costly rods made. The ‘* BRISTOL” is a 
SAFE ROD to buy—for it is warranted by the 
makers to be absolutely ‘‘ sound and kind,” 
and is returnable for any defect not caused 
by abuse. Send for our catalogue immedi- 
ately, and make a selection. You'll never 
regret it. Please specify Catalogue No. 18 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 





COMPLETE COOKING 
.eAND SERVING OUTFIT 

consisting of 53 pieces, as 

shown in cut. Everything 

necessary to cook in alli 

styles. and serve for a party 

of six. Ovens made of 
m smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
- mented seams, no solder. § 
= pat.warciio;9¢. When packed may be lock- © 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of high grade “Ay ; 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell _ 
Boxes and Minnow Pails 


Send for Circular. F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For 50 subscriptions to Sports 
We n a oO u n AFIELD we will send you a “B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. Built to your 
“9 ' F specifications. This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the verv best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


4%x10%x8. Wt. 20tbs 

















WOCUO24BZB28® FH HBBYD 
The Beautiful Sapphire Country in the Heart of the North Carolina Mountains, reached only via the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Low Summer Tourist Rates to Brevard and Toxaway, N.C. A paradise for the Pleasure Seeker, 
Health Seeker, and Fisherman. Excellent trout fishing. Remember Asheville, N. C., the Great 
Health Resort. Low rates the year round. Send 3 cents for a copy of ‘‘The Land of the Sky.” 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for rates and tickets, or write 


g G. B. ALLEN, A.G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. J. S. McCULLOUGH, N. W.P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago. é 


Webb 6ebeee 
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A LONG SHOT 


requires perfect. high-power 


ammunition such as 
U. M. C. 30/30, 30 Government, 305 Savage. M 
Mannlicher, etc. 


U. M. C. Ammunition 


for the new Marlin High Pressure and Winchester 
Special Rifles has high velocity and may be 
with black powder. 

32,40 High Power and 38.55 High Power are new 
cartridges for regular Marlin rithes whose twist admits 
of black powder reloading. 


avuser, 





reloaded 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
‘iS Broadwe BRIDGEPORT I 
NEW YORK. N.Y CoN’ 


s 






































N All the Prominent 
FIN ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


Makes. 


"uu gg. SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 


IN TRADE 





Latest Automatic Ejector 


Hammeriless. 





Scott Gun 
Won Monte Carlo 
1892 Grand Prix 


$4 000 


; rou — ° * “ 
ee" Fine Fishing Tackle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 


rrentt e 


SWEDISH LENTHER PACKETS, 1 


\jso fine bronze metal BREECH-LOADING VACHT CANNON, all size 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


kistablimxhed L726 
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SANFORD HUBBARD, axrex 
‘izht 5 feet 11 ches, 
bar 


ies ape- 


ta day 


THE HAZARD 
POWDER COMPANY'S 


WITH H. € 


Wins 
“Grand 

American 

Handicap 








Score 78 Straight 


weight 176 


a 
‘ 





Improved - 


BOSTON 
\, AGARTER 


THE STANDARD 

FOR GENTLEMEN 
ALWAYS EASY 

“MEL The Na 


\, 


4 


‘BOSTON GARTER’ J | 
is stamped on 
loop 


every 


The 
BUTTON 


je CLASP ( 
Lies flat to the leg — neverf]| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens}| 
GEO —, See Makers, 
Bo ,U S.A. 


te _ M 
ae rhe ‘VELVET GRIP”’ pet HAS BeeN\ 





Nuts] 








OS SUstaineD BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT —— 





SMOKELESS 


HIKSCHY BEHIND THE GUN 


Defeats 
all 
Competitors 








A Record Maker 
and a 
Record Breaker 


H.cHIRSCHY, ST.PA 
LOAD 35 DRS, HA 


timore, Md 


cinnat 0. E. S. Ric 


6 contestants, or 


Schmelzer 


write to any on f 


Wn 
AH. Pt 


Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. is, Mo 


e, Masonic Temple, Chicago 


McBlair, St. Lo 


os, San Fra 





























